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TOM'S HOLIDAY. 

ONE sunshiny morning a little girl, dressed in 
white, and with golden curls falling to her waist, 
stood with her nose flattened against a toy-shop 
window, and laughed at the antics of anew mechani- 
cal doll. Suddenly the laugh was echoed from behind 
her. She turned, and there stood the dirtiest little boy 
she had ever seen in her life, grinning with delight at 
the same toy. She stood aside for him to sec it more 
clearly, and he pulled the front-lock of his shaggy hair 
and said,"Thank'ee, miss," with a pretty twinkle in 
his brown eyes. 
"What's your name ?" said the friendly little girl. 

" Nothing more ? That's a very little name ! " 

"No,nuthin'. What's yourn.?" 

"Marguerite Alexandrina Mackenzie," she said, 
with a proud voice, which impressed Tom wonder- 
fully. " But I am rich, and I suppose you are not. I 
have five shillings, and that is my nurse looking at 
bonnets in that shop. Have you a nurse, Tom .^" 

" Not as I knows of," said Tom, " and I don't want 
one." 

" But she would keep you clean," Marguerite re- 
monstrated, "like me." 

Then Tom's eyes opened very wide. 

" Why, you are all white all over, like them beautiful 
fairies I see'd once in a theayter. No one couldn't 
make me like that." 

Marguerite began to think Tom a very nice boy, 
though he was so dirty. She liked him to say she was 
like a beautiful fairy. 

"But, Tom," she said, "if you have no nurse, why 
didn't your mother wash you this morning ?' 
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"I hain't got none." 

" Oh, poor boy ! " Marguerite said, sadly ; but Tom 
only grinned, merrily. 

"I don't mind,** he said; "I'd as lief be without. 
Boys' mothers only whack 'em." 

Marguerite was shocked. There was something 
wicked about this boy, surely, to speak so of 
mothers. After a moment's pause, she said gravely : 
" But even your father should not let you come down 
to breakfast like that," and she glanced at his bare, 
black feet, at his ragged clothes, and smutty face. 

" I hain't got no rather, and I hain't had no break- 
fast ! " Tom answered, rather enjoying the evident 
dismay of the little white-robed maiden. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! how dreadful for you ! " she 
cried, and forgot all about the shop window and the 
performing doU, and fell to thinking what could be 
done for mis poor boy. She had read in her story 
books of poor little boys who were bad and wretched 
until they chanced to meet a kind lady or gentleman 
to befriend them and make them good and happy. 
Now, she was not a kind lady or gentleman, but 
Uncle Topham had told her that morning that she 
was a good little girl, and had given her five shillings 
to spend. The two half-crowns were jingling in her 
pocket, and she had almost made up her mind to go 
into the shop and buy the performing doll when 
Tom's laugh had interrupted her. But now she did 
not care to buy the toy. She wondered what the two 
half-crowns could do for Tom. 

" Tom," she said, presently, " are you telling me the 
truth ? Have you really no father and mother, and 
have you had no breakfast ? " 

" I'll take my oath ! " Tom said. " I lives with old 
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Sally Flannigan in the court down yon*, and not a bite 
have I had since yesterday. But never mind, miss. 
It's not so bad when you're used to it, and when the 
swells come down the street, and the bobby's out of 
sight, I'll soon beg a copper or two." He looked her 
full in the face, and his white teeth gleamed as he 
smiled cheerfully. But Marguerite was troubled, and 
took the two half-crowns out of her pocket, and 
looked thoughtfully into the shop window. She had 
been strictly taught the modern principles of charity, 
and was afiuid that it would be wrong to give money 
to the strange little boy; and yet — 

Suddenly her eyes feU on a printed paper in the shop 
window, which announced a cheap excursion into the 
country on the next day — fare, there and back, five 
shillings ; and she remembered that she had heard her 
Aunt say that morning at breakfast, " How can we 
expect poor little town children to be good when they 
never breathe clean air and never see the country — 
nor the beautiful flowers and trees — nor anything 
which God made, as He made it ! They have no 
chance!" Marguerite was such a little girl, and 
thought her Aunt so wise and good, that she did not 
for a moment doubt the truth of what she said. If 
Tom could go into the country even for one day, 
perhaps he would have a chance of being good. 

"Tom, have you ever been in the country?" she 
said, eagerly. 

"No; never." 

" Would you like to go ? " ' 

" Tes ! The country's got cows and pigs and birds 
and rabbits — all alive ! and apples and plums on 
trees, and flowers all over, by the streets, where you 
can pluck 'em, and " 
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Marguerite did not wait to hear more, but ran into 
the shop, and came out in a moment with a ticket in 
her hand. 

"There!" she cried, pushing it into his hand — 
"there's a ticket to take you to the country to- 
morrow. And you must be sure to go, because the 
country will make you good and happy — at least it 
will give you a chance." 

Tom stood gaping at her, with eyes and mouth wide 
open. 

"You must be at the station at half-past six; and 
Tom, I do hope you will wash your hands and face, 
and put on your best clothes. Will you ? " 

" My best clothes ! " Tom echoed, with a grin. 

"Yes ; and be sure " but her advice was cut 

short. Nurse, having finished her inspection of the 
bonnets, rushed at Miss Marguerite, scolded her 
sharply for speaking to a dirty boy in the street, and 
walked her away. 

Tom watched until the little white figure with the 
shining curls was out of sight . Then he turned head 
over heels on the pavement; and then, seeing a jolly- 
faced old lady at a shop door, ran up to her and whined 
at her side until she gave him a penny, with which he 
darted away down a side street. In a few minutes he 
dived into a cellar, and came up again with a piece of 
bread and a trotter and he seemed very happy as he 
breakfasted leisurely. It was a hot morning, so it was 
pleasant to saunter on the shady side of the street, and 
he had a great deal to think about. In fact, his face 
became very grave, and once or twice he stopped at a 
shop window, and looked anxiously at the reflection 
of himself in the glass. 

"No; they won't do for best, anyhow! and I'm 
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afeard 1 shan't betook to the country at aU like this," 
he said to himself, after the last view he had taken of 
his rags. By-and-by, his breakfast eaten, he set off 
quicldy towards the river, and there, playing in the 
black mud which is left at low tide by the great black 
river of the great city where Tom lived, he found a 
party of boys. With them he held grave counsel. 
" Faix 1 " said Pat Molloy, when he had told his story, 
" and if it's me coat'U fit ye, ye're welcome. And it's 
a best coat for a prince, shure ! " 

"Tam," said Sandy, pulling his cap ofFhis shock of 
red hair, " I'U lend you my cap if ye'U bring me a live 
bird from the country." 

And so Tom was rigged out; and though Mar- 
guerite might not have admired the "best clothes," 
Tom and his companions were delighted with them. 
The cap slipped over his nose unless he kept his head 
very stiff, one boot buttoned and the other laced, and 
he had some trouble in keeping them on his feet. 
But it was a wonderftil things to have boots at aU. 
Pat's coat, no doubt, had been handsome in its youth, 
but the black had faded to green, and there were 
fringes and tatters aU round, and the fit — well, even 
the boys owned it was a thought too big. Still, if one's 
trousers are not above suspicion, that is almost a 
virtue in a coat, and when it was buttoned up it hid all 
Tom's rags and only showed its own. 

When evening came on, Tom and his friends, who 
all lived in the same part of the town, went home. 
Children, I wonder if you ever saw such a home as 
little Tom's home. Out of a narrow, dirty street a 
passage led into a small, dirty court. Every house 
was miserable and squalid, with broken windows and 
filthy rags stuflPed into the holes. There were broken 
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railings and broken doors; in fact, it looked as if 
everything which could be broken was broken. The 
worst house of all, which looked as if it had been 
empty and uncared for for years, was Tom's home. 
He had never known any better; and so he sat on 
the door step, with his arm round Pat MoUoy's neck, 
while Sandy lay on the step below, and was quite 
happy. Dirty children played and screamed in the 
black gutter which ran round the court. Frowsy- 
looking women stood at their doors with white-faced 
babies in their arms, and shouted to one another, 
often in ugly voices and ugly words. One or two 
men sat about and smoked, while others leaned at the 
corners of the street, and mingled noises of rough 
talk, children's cries, and shrill women's scoldings, 
and thg hum of wheels all round in the great city went 
on unnoticed by Tom, And behind the grimy houses 
the red sun went down, flooding all the side country 
with solemn light; and then night fell upon city and 
country together. 

Tom was glad it was dark when Sally Flannigan 
came home, so that she did not see his fine clothes. 
She was drunk, of course, but not too drunk to ask 
Tom how much copper he had brought in, nor to 
bang and shake him about when he said he had got 
nothing. But at last she pushed him out of her room, 
and he was free to go up to the dark garret, and lie 
down on the heap of straw there, where he slept as 
soundly as a king. 

He woke very early the next morning, got quickly 
into Pat's coat, and carrying his boots in his hand, 
stole downstairs. In the middle of the court there 
was a pump and trough. There Tom ducked his 
head, and washed his face and hands as well as he 
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could without soap. Then he sleeked down his hair, 
got into his boots, and trotted ofFto the station in the 
best spirits possible. He was too soon, and had to 
wait some time; but it was fun to watch the engines 
snorting up and down, and Tom had never yet been 
in a train, so that the thought that one of these great 
puffing monsters was really going to carry him off 
into the country was wonderful enough to occupy 
his mind. 

He showed his ticket once or twice to the porters, 
and was told where to go for his train; but when he 
followed the people who were going by it, and offered 
his ticket to the collector at the barrier, there was a 
terrible moment for poor little Tom. 

"How did you get a ticket young 'un ?" said the 
man, and he held the precious bit of cardboard in his 
hand, and looked suspiciously atTom's queer figure. 

" It were give me by a little girl in white,** Tom 
said, boldly. 

" Nonsense ! I believe you stole it. You're a likely 
one to have a ticket given you by a little girl in white, 
you are." 

The people were passing quickly by, and filling the 
train ; but the collector kept Tom's ticket in his hand, 
whik he snipped those of the happy men and women 
who were going to the country. Perhaps he only 
wanted to torment him. Some men enjoy torment- 
ing children, just as some children enjoy tormenting 
cats. The tears began to roll down Tom's cheeks, and 
he said: "Oh, sir, please give me my ticket and let 
mego!" 

A fat old man who was looking out of the window 
of the nearest carriage heard him, and called out, 
angrily: "What are you keeping the little chap 
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waiting for ?*' and in another moment Tom and his 
ticket were pushed on to the platform, and he was 
dragged up and wedged between his fat friend and 
another old man. 

Then the train began to move, slowly at first, soon 
quickly, and more and more quickly, until Tom 
thought they must be dashed to pieces. At first, as 
they rushed along through the dark tunnel, he held 
his breath for fright. But soon they came into the 
light, and Tom found that railway lines and walls and 
houses were all flying away from them, and in a little 
while there was nothing on either side but green grass 
and above such a big sky, and no smoke to be seen 
anywhere. 

" I reckon it's time for breakfast, Thomas," said 
one fat man to the other, across Tom. 

" I reckon it is, William," and with that a red- 
knotted handkerchief was produced, untied, and a 
pie, and bread, and cold meat handed out. 

" Forgot to bring your breakfast, did you ? " said fat 
man No. i to Tom, who suddenly began to feel very 
hungry, and could not help a wistful look coming to 
his eyes as the slices of pie and bread were passed in 
front of him. 

" No, sir; I hadn't none to bring," he said, sadly. 

" Then you'd better try to eat this," said fat man 
No. 2, giving him a big slice on a piece of bread. And 
Tom tried, and succeeded, and felt a great deal more 
comfortable afterwards, for the morning air was 
making itself felt, and I am sure our little Tom would 
never have enjoyed his holiday at all if it had not been 
for the pie and bread. But there are a great many 
kind people in the world, and so Tom found out on 
his first journey as you see. 
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After about two hours' ride in the train, the first fat 
man said to Tom : " Now, my lad, here's your station ; 
out you go." 

"lis this the country ? " said Tom, sorry to part with 
his kind friends. 

" Ay, it is; and yon's the river, and them's the hills, 
and don't lose yourself, for the country is a big place." 

Tom stood watching the jolly red face at the window 
until the train was out of the station, and when he 
turned away, all the people who had got out with him 
had crossed the line, and streamed ofFtowards the vil- 
lage, and the old castle, and the waterfalls, and all the 
beautiftil things the excursionists had come to see. 
But Tom's friend had pointed in the other direction, 
towards the river and the hills ; so Tom, with rather a 
lonely feeling at his heart, set out along a shady lane 
to seek his adventures. He wished Pat or Sandy had 
been with him. It was so wonderfully quiet. Now 
that the train had gone there was not a sound but the 
twittering of birds in the trees about him. And this 
reminded him of his promise to Sandy. But how in 
the world was he to catch a live bird ? He was sensible 
enough to see very soon that he could not do that. 
The birds were very tame, and would wait till he got 
close to them — close enough to see how pretty they 
were, with grey and yellow and red feathers, quite 
different from the smutty little sparrows he was ac- 
customed to see in the town, but they would not let 
him catch them — not they ! He stood still, many a 
time, in this beautiful green lane, and looked up in 
amazement into the green leafy trees. He had not 
thought it possible there could be so many leaves 
in all the world, and they waved about so gently, and 
rustled in the soft wind with a noise something like 
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the music when you listen outside a church, Tom 
thought. Of course Tom had never been near the 
church door, but you can hear the music a long way 
down the street. By-and-by he came to a white cot- 
tage in agarden full of flowers. There was only alittle 
wooden gate between the lane and the garden, so he 
went in and gathered a handful of flowers, which were 
very, very sweet. Across a hedge he saw a rough tree, 
covered with rosy apples. Tom — believing that aU 
things in the country were there for all to enjoy, 
because there were no shops, nor spiked iron railings, 
nor policemen, to remind him that most things in the 
world are not made for poor little boys — went 
through the hedge, indiflferent to Pat's coat, and 
plucked as many as he could carry. " Oh," he laugh- 
ed, as he stuck his white teeth into an apple, "the 
country is fine ! " and on he went. Perhaps he should 
come to another tree with oranges ! he thought. Pres- 
ently he began to hear besides the voices orthe birds, 
and the music of the wind among the leaves, the 
sound of running water. He climbed over a gate into 
a meadow, and saw a stream shining in the sunlight 
like a silver thread among the green grass. He ran 
towards it ! Oh, how lovely and clear the water was 
when he came to it. He lay down with his face close 
to the brink, and peered through the water at the 
white pebbles which glistened at the bottom, and 
somehow he suddenly began to think of the little 
white-*frocked girl who had given him his ticket, and 
fancied that the blue reflections in the water were like 
the blue of her eyes, and the sound of the water like 
her voice. He thought he could never be tired of 
watching the tiny waves ripple over the stones, and 
bend the long blades of grass at the edge of the bank. 
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But by-and-by a litde brown fish darted from under a 
stone Just by Tom's nose. In another moment he had 
pvdled ofFhis boots, slipped out of his clothes, and was 
splashing about in the water. It was ddiciously cool, 
and Tom felt happier than he had ever done in his life. 
How different this was from wading in the black 
shiny mud at the river's edge in the city where he 
lived ! He had carefully put his precious clothes in a 
heap, and as there was no one to be seen aU around, 
never gave them another thought. But a heap of 
clothes in a field is a matter of interest to creatures 
who are only accustomed to find grass and daisies 
there. A cow, of an inquiring turn of mind, came 
slowly up to Tom's clothes as he was splashing about 
in the water, and not finding them good to eat, was 
disappointed, and giving the heap a toss with her 
horns, she sent the ragged trousers and Pat's coat into 
the water. Alas ! they floated gently down the stream, 
ever faster and faster, until, when Tom was tired of 
his gambols, and scrambled up into the meadow once 
more, they were already out of sight, and the cow 
quietly grazing some distance off. The boots were 
left and Sandy's cap — but how could Tom get back 
to town with no other clothing than these ? And 
besides, the ticket for the journey was in the pocket of 
the coat ! Now, Tom was a brave little lad, but this 
misfortune was so dreadful and so strange that he sat 
down and cried. The beautiful river could not com- 
fort him ; the big blue sky seemed very far off; and the 
green, silent country which stretched round him on 
every side — was terribly empty and lonely to the 
poor little town lad. 
All at once he heard a sharp bark, and a rough collie 
dog ran up to him, and began to ask him who he was 
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and what was the matter by smelling him all over as 
the manner of dogs is. But this dog was so gentle and 
pretty that Tom was not a bit afraid, and put his arms 
round the dog's neck, and cried with a little less lone- 
liness in his heart. And so, when Farmer MoUins, 
who was following his dog through the fields, came 
round the bend of the river, he saw the two sitting 
together side by side, Sheltie looking into Tom's face 
with a friendly expression of concern, and Tom hug- 
ging the dog close to his little bare body. 

" Hallo ! what's all this about ?" said the farmer. 

" Somebody's been and took my clothes while I was 
in the water," sobbed Tom ; " and they're not mine — 
leastwise the coat's not. And my ticket's in the pocket 
wot's to take me back to town. Oh dear I oh dear!" 

" Well, well ! be a man, and don't blub. Where are 
your friends .?" asked Farmer MoUins, kindly. 

" I never had none — I comed alone. A little girl 
gave me the ticket and said the country 'ud do me 
good; but she didn't say as how I must stick to my 
clothes," Tom answered. 

Farmer MoUins laughed. "WeU, the country's 
done you no harm yet," he said. " I'U take you to the 
missus, and she'U know what to do." For, like a wise 
man, whenever Farmer MoUins was in a difficulty,he 
went with it to his wife, and she always got him out of 
it. 

The farmer took ofFhis coat and wrapped it round 
Tom, and then marched on, while Sheltie jumped 
round joyously, and Tom ran at his side. There was 
only another meadow to cross before they came to a 
snug farmhouse. They passed the haystacks smeU- 
ing sweetly in the rickyard, passed by the pigs and the 
poultry and the softly-cooingpigeons which fluttered 
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about in the sunshine with all the colours of the rain- 
bow on their feathers, and went in by a wide open 
door to what Tom thought the most beautiful place 
he had ever seen in his life. And if you children know 
what a well-kept farmhouse kitchen is like, you will 
agree with him. The red-tiled floor was as clean as a 
freshly rain-washed rock. The dressers and shelves 
were as white as seasand. Blue and white checked 
curtains hung by the side of the long, low window and 
from the mantleshelf ; a scarlet geranium, in a brilli- 
antly red pot, stood on the window-ledge, between 
boxes of mignonette . There was a bright fire in the 
large fireplace, which filled up one end of the kitchen, 
and on the table a white cloth was laid, with knives 
and forks, ready for dinner, and, best of all, perhaps, 
there was an exquisite smeU of potatoes and onions. 
Tom was set down on a stool by the fire, and i t was not 
until he had a good dinner that he told his story. 
When he had finished it the farmer's wife wiped some 
tears from her eyes, and the farmer blew his nose 
loudly. 

"Well, missis, and what shall we do with him 
now .^" he said. 

" Get him some clothes," said his wife, and she went 
away with a bunch of keys. When she came back her 
eyes were full of tears once more, for the little clothes 
over her arm had been worn by her only son, her 
pretty brown-eyed Ben, who had been lying in the 
churchyard for three long years. 

To a child accustomed to be knocked about as poor 
little Tom was, the rest of that day in the country was 
like being in heaven. He trotted about the farmyard 
with Farmer Mollins and made friends with the 
horses, and cows, and pigs. Sheltie and he ran races 
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in the fields. The pigeons came and fed out of his 
hand when he stood by Mrs. MoUins as she called 
them round her. He had bread and butter and honey 
for tea, and when at last it was time to go, his pockets 
were fiiUed with apples and biscuits, and a fine bundle 
of clothes was made up and put into the gig to go with 
him to the train. Mrs. Mollins held Tom in her arms 
for a moment while her husband stowed it under the 
seat. " I would have kept you here," she said, " only 
your friends would be uneasy if you did not go back. 
But be a good boy, and I'll come and see you one of 
these days." And she kissed his little thin cheeks, and 
Tom could not say anything for the big lump in his 
throat. 

" Come along, my lad ! " cried the farmer. 

The drive was intensely delightful . The green lane 
along which Tom had walked in the morning was 
barred with lines of golden sunshine and dark shadow 
now. There were sweet scents in the air, and a lovely 
red light over the fields. Sheltie ran alongside, and 
now and then looked up at Tom, and gave a glad bark 
when he nodded. But all too soon the station was 
reached. Tom and his parcels were stowed safely into 
the train. Mr. Mollins explained the loss of his ticket 
to the guard. In a little while Tom fell fast asleep, 
and when he awoke he was in the station of the great 
city, and his wonderful holiday was over. 



Time passes quickly when one is busy; and the 
autumn is a very busy time at a farm. There never 
came a spare day when Mrs. Mollins could go to the 
city to look after Tom. When all the harvesting work 
was over it was time to think of Christmas. There was 
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the pig-killing, the bacon to salt, the hams to cure,thc 
geese and turkeys to fatten, and finally, the mince- 
meat and plum-pudding to prepare, besides the daily 
hundred other things which make a farmer's wife the 
busiest woman in the world. Then the farmer had a 
touch of rheumatism, which made him very cross ; 
and when Mrs. MoUins once or twice spoke of going 
to see how little Tom was going on, he told her she 
had better look after her own business, and not 
trouble her head about yon litde vagrant. 

Very early in the morning of Christmas Eve Mrs. 
MoUins lay awake wondering if she had forgotten 
anything. Her thoughts wandered from one thing to 
another, till they fell on her little Ben — asleep in the 
churchyard — and from him to Tom, and, thinking 
of the two, she slept again. And a strange dream came 
to her. She saw, in a bright moonlit sky, her little 
Ben, borne in an angel's arms, floating like a soft 
white cloud overhead ; and the child's eyes seemed to 
her to be full of pity, and the angel's face to have a 
look of reproach towards her; and as the cloud 
stopped floating, and began to fade away, the child 
pointed downwards to a great dark city, which cover- 
ed all the earth beneath them — a city gloomy and 
vast, with a black river flowing past it. 

Then Mrs. MoUins awoke with a start and ran to 
the window- There was nothing to be seen but a 
moonlit sky and fields all white with snow. But she 
did not go back to bed, for she had made up her mind, 
and there was much to do. 

And now you must hear what Tom had been doing 
aU this while. Well, he had got safely back to town ; 
and great was the joy of Pat and Sandy and the rest 
over the apples and cakes he had brought back, and 
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with his stories of the wonders of the country, and 
one of the jackets kind Mrs. MoUins had put in the 
bundle for Tom made up to Pat for the loss of his coat 
and Sandy had an extra share of apples instead of the 
bird Tom had promised. But the cakes and apples 
were soon done, and you cannot live on thinking of 
happy times. Mrs. Flannigan took the rest of Tom*s 
new clothes to the pawn shop, and then he was as 
ragged as ever. Winter comes quickly on the heels of 
autumn, and it is a difierent thing to run about bare- 
footed when the sun makes the flags warm and when 
there is a bitter frost or constant rain. The cold winds 
of winter find out all the holes and rents in one's rags, 
and there was seldom a fire in the house which was 
Tom's " home." All day he begged in the streets, and 
at night he crept into the straw in his garret, and lay 
there shivering with cold, wishing — oh, wishing so 
hard ! — that the farmer's wife would come. Many 
and many a time he stole inside the station, and 
watched the people leave the trains, until he was 
turned out. Colder and colder grew the winter. 
People said the " times were hard," and as Christmas 
drew near, every one in Tom's court had a hungry 
look, and no one had a bit of bread, or a potato, or 
even a cabbage stalk, to give him. Mrs. Flannigan 
used to beat him worse than ever because he brought 
so few pennies home at night, and threatened every 
day to put him in the workhouse — d terrible threat to 
freedom-loving Tom. One night, however, she got 
too much to drink, and quarrelled with a neighbour, 
and the policeman took her away, and she was locked 
up for six weeks. That same day Tom had wandered 
about for hours in the snowy streets; but there were 
few people about, and no one gave him a penny. 
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Hungry, cold, and very, very miserable, he went 
home when it grew dark, dragged his aching limbs up 
the stairs of the empty house, and lay down on his 
heap of straw in the dark, cold garret. There he lay 
in his wet rags, moaning with pain, and fearing every 
instant to hear Sally Flannigan banging upstairs, and 
to be dragged up and beaten because he had no 
pennies to give her. But the night passed and he was 
left alone, and when daylight came he felt too tired to 
move, or even wonder that Sally had not been near 
him. And all that day he lay half awake and half 
asleep, only now and then crying out with pain, and 
with a terrible thirst burning his throat and chest. 
When it grew dark once more he began to wish that 
even Sally would come and bring him a drink of 
water. Strange shapes seemed to move about the 
room, and his head ached as if Sally were thumping 
it against the wall. " Oh, come, come, and bring me 
a drink ! " he cried^ and then, all at once, he thought 
he heard someone call "Tom!" Yes, there were 
voices, footsteps came up the creaking stairs, and a 
light streamed in the dark garret, and Tom, with dim 
eyes, saw the gentle face or the farmer's wife bending 
over him. He stretched out his arms, and then he 
knew no more. 

But Mrs. Mollins was just in time to save his life. 
She had had much trouble to find him, and if she had 
given up her search that evening he must have died, 
lonely and forgotten. It was a strange Christmas-day 
Mrs. Mollins spent in Sally Flannigan's room, 
watching the poor little outcast; but she thanked 
God for sending her that dream about Ben and the 
angel. And she nursed Tom so well that in a week or 
two she appeared at the station with what looked like 
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a bundle of shawls in her arms. Never were shawls so 
well cared for. Now and then Mrs. Mollins gave 
them something to eat, and when the train reached 
her own station, she nursed the bundle by the wait- 
ing-room fire until the porter brought her a covered 
cab from the inn in the village, and when the cab 
stopped at the farmhouse, and Mr. Mollins came out 
to meet her, she ran past him without even a kiss, 
carrying the bundle in her arms and unrolled it before 
the kitchen fire. "Husband," she said, "here's a 
New Year's gift for us ! " and out tumbled little 
Tom, thin and white-faced, but radiant with happi- 
ness. And so he lived with farmer Mollins ana his 
wife, and learned to be good in the country; and 
never forgot, even when he grew to be a big man, the 
little white-frocked girl who had given him the^ 
chance. 
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CHAPTER I.-^THE DESERTED HOME. 

HOUSES and gardens are very much like litde 
children. If no one takes care of them they 
soon grow untidy and ugly, however pretty they may 
have been ; and this is what had happened to A'ziah's 
home. 

Many, many years before he was born it had been 
beautiful, for then it was the home of rich and happy 
people, who loved it, and cared for it, and kept it 
beautiful, within and without. It was a large, low, 
grey stone house, with many windows, and gables in 
the steep roof, and it stood in the midst or a large 
garden, where there were smooth green lawns and 
wide spreading beech trees and shady walks. The 
garden, perhaps, was the best part of the home, for 
the fairies who visit the earth every year to make 
it lovely for us, if we will let them, never missed 
it, and wherever their noiseless feet touched the 
ground, blossoms of many colours sprang up, and 
the air was always scented with the breath of roses 
and lilies. 

Happy birds sang in the branches of the trees, and 
brown and golden bees, and white and crimson but- 
terflies buzzed and fluttered in the summer sunshi ne. 
The children who chased the butterflies — but never 
caught them — used to think that nowhere else were 
the lilac bushes so laden as in this garden, with the 
spires of blossom which the bees loved; and that 
nowhere else could the laburnums hang so full and 
yellow. Then, in a quiet corner, hidden by great trees 
and thick clumps of flowering shrubs, where the 
grass was aUowed to grow long enough for the daisies 
and buttercups to show themselves among it, one 
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came upon a lovely pond, and every summer the 
white water-lilies floated upon it, and opened their 
cups to the blue sky; little brown minnows darted 
about in the clear water ; wagtails flitted from stone to 
stone, making themselves bewitchingly pretty; and 
swallows skimmed across and across the pond, twit- 
tering busily all the time. Everything and everyone 
was happy in this pleasant place; and for more than a 
hundred years the only change was that it grew more 
and more beautiful year by year. The ivy crept up the 
walls of the house until it wreathed itself about the 
chimneys and could climb no higher; the roses and 
honeysuckle, and white, starry jasmine twined about 
the porch and tried to peep in at the windows; the 
flowers grew closer together in the flower borders, 
the fruit hung more thickly on the fruit trees, and one 
generation after another of happy children gathered 
the fruit and flowers and played in the garden, and 
lived in the old house, and no one dreamt of any 
difference. 

But at last a change came — slowly, very slowly, at 
first, but in a few years only too quickly. First, the 
leaves of the trees and the flowers seemed to get fewer 
and smaller; then they grew smutty and dingy; then 
the leaves fell off^the trees long before summer was 
over; and the fruit became scarce, and some of the 
trees died, and many of the flowers never blossomed 
at all, and when they did, looked blighted and sickly. 
And, of course, there were fewer bees and butterflies 
and birds then, because they will only live where 
there are plentjr of flowers. And, in a little while, the 
sunshine itself seemed less warm and golden-bright, 
and the sky overhead was seldom blue. What had 
happened, do you think ? It was not that the fairies. 
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Spring and Summer, ceased to visit this garden, but 
now they went away sadly, for they could do little 
good. It was not that the sun had ceased to shine as 
brightly as ever ; day after day the sun rose, and tried 
to coax the flowers into their old beauty, but in vain. 
It was not that the strengthening winds had ceased to 
blow, nor the refreshing rains to fall: they were as 
busy as ever. But neither sun, nor rain, nor balmy 
breezes could bring back the beauty of the old gar- 
den. For some people who wanted to make money, 
instead of flowers, had built chemical works quite 
near the old house; and a dark cloud of smoke rose 
from tall chimneys into the sky, and hung over the 
saddened earth; and how can either fairies, or sunr 
shine, or the cleverest gardeners in the world do any 
good when the sky is hidden by smoke ? And so, in- 
stead of growing more beautiful year by year, the 
garden grew more dreary and dismal; tne cloud of 
smoke became blacker ; the meadows outside thegar- 
den were changed into works and streets; and 
poisonous gases were let out of the chimneys at night, 
which killed the trees and flowers. Worst of all, rough 
men tramped past the garden to the works every 
morning and evening, and coarse words fell like 
poison upon the ears of the children if they chanced to 
be near the gate or the wall of the garden. 

"We shall be forced to goaway," said the children's 
father ; but he spoke sadly as he looked at his once fair 
garden, for he had played in it when he was a boy, and 
loved it dearly. But the children clapped their hands, 
when they were told that they were to go to a new 
home, because children love a change, and they pack- 
ed up their toys and treasures jovfuBy, and wondered 
why their mother's eyes were nxU of tears, and why 
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their father was sad and silent, as they bade the old 
home a last " good-bye ! " 

When they had gone the deserted house and garden 
had a sad time to pass through. No one wouM take 
it to live in, because of the works which were so near ; 
and the owner would not sell it for the house to be 
pulled down, and the garden built over ; and at first he 
neglected to put any one to take care of it. The men 
and boys belonging to the works soon found this out, 
and used to get over the gate, and break branches off 
the trees, and pluck up the few flowers which were 
left ; throw stones through the windows of the house, 
and tear down the ivy to rifle the sparrows' nests. And 
they seemed to delight in throwing all sorts of rub- 
bish into the pond, or strewing it over the grass. 
Perhaps you think it was very strange they shoxUd do 
that; but these were only poor, ignorant people, 
whereas many men and women who ought to know 
better spend all there lives in making the world ugly, 
instead of trying to keep it beaudfuL 

At last the owner of the place heard of what was 
being done to it, and sent workmen to board up the 
windows, and put broken glass on the walls, and 
make the gate higher; and there was peace. But it 
was the peace of desolation. Month by month the 
garden became drearier. No more, in the sweet 
springtime, did it waken up to glad beauty. The 
beech trees put out leaves still, it is true ; but, instead 
of slowly turning toorange colour, and falling, when 
Autumn came, in golden circles on the ground 
beneath, the leaves were shrivelled up before the 
summer was over, and lay in black, cindery heaps,or 
were blown about the garden walks. Mildew gather- 
ed on the fruit-trees; mould covered the walls. 
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and rotted the palings and gates; weeds sprang up 
everywhere; there were nettles and docks, and rank, 
ugly grass, instead of flowers; the bushes grew wild 
and disordered, and tangled together in confusion ; 
over the pond crept a thick green scum, so that the 
white lilies drooped in shame, their stalks rotting 
away beneath the surface, and the willow trees shed 
their leaves over it so soon and so thickly that they 
almost hid the water from sight. Alas ! what a home 
for any one now ! 



One afternoon, when the shortwinter day was clos- 
ing, and the sun going down into a bank of clouds, a 
cart full of furniture, drawn by a shaggy little pony, 
stopped at the gate of the house. An old man, who 
walked by the side of the cart, unfastened the gate, 
and led the pony up the damp, weedy drive to the 
front door. Then he took a key out of his pocket, 
went up the moss-stained steps, and tried to turnthe 
lock of the door. But it was stifFand rusty, and after 
one or two attempts he gave it up and waited, looking 
into the gloom towards the gate, as though expecting 
some one, or through the bare branches of the trees at 
the yellow sunset light. As he waited he shivered a 
little in the cold wind. By-and-by tears gathered in 
his dim eyes, and trickled down his cheeks, and he 
leaned his white head upon the pony's shaggy mane 
his sobs only half checked. Polly, the pony, did what 
she could to comfort him. She looked round with 
gentle eyes, and sniffed at his old frieze coat in friend- 
ly sympathy, as much as to say, " I'm very sorry for 
you. It's cold and dismal waiting here, isn't it ? But 
cheer up ! Master won't be long." 
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And Polly was right. In a few minutes more the 
owner of tne cart and pony hurried up the drive. 
" Now, Thomas, let's look alive ! " he called out, 
cheerily, before he reached them. "Whoa, Polly, 
whoa ! old girl I " and though Polly had not dreamt 
of moving, he gave her a handful ofhay out of one of 
his pockets to keep her quiet, then ran up the steps, 
with a vigorous enbrt unlocked the door, and went 
in, followed by Thomas. Their footsteps echoed 
strangely through the hall, and the wind, rushing in 
with them, set doors banging, and the damp, torn 
paper on the walls fluttering, and whistled and moan- 
ed through all the broken windows and empty fire- 
places of the big desolate house, until the carter said 
" My eyes ! / should'nt care to live here alone; it's 
the desolatest hole ever /saw. What do you think, 
Thomas?" 

" I'm alone everywhere now," the old man said ; 
"and I'm going to live here whatever it's like." 
The carter lit a candle he had brought with him, and 
opened the door of what had once been the drawing- 
room. There wa s still gilt on the panels of the walls 
and on the moulding of the cornices, and a finely- 
carved white marble mantelpiece. 
" Will this room do for you } " said the carter, peer- 
ing in. 

Thomas nodded. " Ay ! it'll do nicely." 
Anywhere would have done, he was so weary and 
heart-sick; and when his companion had carried in a 
chair for him, he sat down by the rusty grate and 
watched silently as the little bits of furniture and 
crockery, which were all his worldly goods, were 
brought in and set upon the floor of the room. It was 
soon done. " Now I must be off," said the carter, and 
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the thought of his own warm fireside, his wife and 
babies, and the toothsome supper waiting for him(his 
wife always told him what he should have for supper, 
because it was something for him to think about on 
his long tramps) came into his mind, and he could not 
bear to leave the lonely old man so comfortless. He 
found the bag of coals and sticks which had been 
brou|;ht in the cart, and by dintof much coaxingand 
blowmggotafirelighted. Next he saw that the water 
was turned on, and filled the kettle, and set it on the 
fire; he unpacked the little basket of provisions, and 
put the tea-things on the table in front of the fire ; and 
then he could think of nothing else to do, and said 
anin, " Now I must be ofFl " 

Thomas took out an old leathern purse and counted 
five shillings. " I wish they were gold, John," he said; 
" but even that would not pay for kindness." 

" Thank-ee, thank-ee ! " said the carter. " But this 
is too much, man ! " and he put three of the shillings 
back on the table, and calling out a cheerful ^^good 
night" hurried out of the house, banging the fi'ont 
door after him. The sound of the pony's feet and the 
cart wheels on the drive soon ceased, and then all was 
silent except the wind roaring in the chimney and 
creaking the doors and window frames. Thomas 
Barnes was alone in his new home — alone, to begin 
the world afi-esh at seventy I 

Only six months before this he had counted himself 
a rich man. He had a wife at his side, and rented a 
pretty cottage and garden in the country. But his 
dear old wife had been taken from him, and was lying 
in the churchyard on the hill far away, and the home 
which had been his pride and delight for years, was his 
no more. The bank in which he had put all his 
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savings had broken, and his little store had been 
swept away in the general ruin. 

** I see now," Thomas had said to himself when the 
blow fell — " I see now why God took my old woman 
from me. This would have hurt her even more than 
me. I must not fret after her any more." So he kept 
his spirits up bravely until his neighbours were quite 
shocked. " It's hardly decent or natural for a man not 
to be a bit cast down when the Lord sends him such 
afflictions," they said, reproachfully. " It shows a 
hard heart and a stiff neck." But though they thought 
it right to reprove the old man, they were sorry for 
him, and he was offered a share of food here and a 
place at the fireside there. 

Charity is very hard to accept when it is tempered 
with reproof. People ought to give one of these 
things at a time, and then the receiver may feel 
grateful. When his neighbours cheerfully bade 
Thomas be patient under the Lord's will, and said 
that it was a punishment upon him for having spoilt 
his foolish Nancy that he was le desolate in his old 
age, and that they had always foretold how it would 
be, Thomas could not bear it. He went and sat by 
his wife's grave, and thought o the pretty wilful 
Nancy, his youngest and dearest child, whom he had 
so " spoilt," the neighbours said. She had left her 
quiet home many years ago, and gone into service in 
the town of Liverpool, much against her parents' 
wishes. But Nancy would always please herself, and 
at first she had written glowing letters, and sent fine 
presents to the old folk at home. But after a while her 
letters had ceased; and for ten years now not a word 
had been heard of her. 

"Perhaps," Thomas thought, as he sat musing in 
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the churchyard — "Perhaps if I went to Liverpool 
myself I might come across Nancy even yet, or hear 
tell of the poor lass ! She may want her old father one 
of these days. Tou always said that God would give 
her back to us some day," and he rested his hand on 
his wife's grave ; " but maybe He means me to go and 
find her, and that's why he has taken everything else 
from me." He thought about it all night, and the 
next day he went to the Squire, who had always been 
his friend. 

" Squire, I've made bold to come and ask you if you 
know of any work in the town where you once lived 
that could be done by an old man ? " he said. 

The Squire was rather puzzled. " Don't you thi nk, 
Thomas, that with your friends' help " 

But Thomas interrupted him. ** Master, friends are 
all very well, and help isn't wanting. But while a 
man's above ground he can't hold his head up unless 
he's independent of his neighbours' help. Leastways, 
to my thinking." 

"But why go so far as to Liverpool ?" asked the 
Squire. " I could find plenty of work for you here." 

" Because my girl, Nancy — maybe you remember 
her, sir? — went to Liverpool ten years ago, and I 
might come across her." 

The Squire shook his head. " Thomas, that is a for- 
lorn hope, I am afraid. Liverpool is a big place.'" 



"Yes, master; but the world's a bigger place, and 
yet there's one Ruler over it all ; and if He chooses to 
let me find Nancy, He will. And He's put it into my 
mind to go to Liverpool — and — and I can't be more 
forlorn there than here now.'' 

The Squire was silent for a few moments; then he 
asked Thomas if he would be willing togoandlivein 
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the old house which had been empty so long, and 
which was idling into ruin for want of some one to 
take charge of it. Stanesby was a suburb of Liver- 
pool — only six or seven miles out — and Thomas 
gladly consented ; so that was how he came to be alone 
in the deserted, but once beautiful house. 

At first he felt it very big and dreary, but by degrees 
he became used to the empty rooms and passages, and 
when he had opened the windows and shutters, and 
let in the fresh air and sunshine, and still more when 
he had swept out the dirt and dust, and used some 
soap and water to the boards, the place looked no 
longer quite so miserable and inhuman. In a few 
weeks also Thomas had cleared a piece of the garden, 
and dug over a small bit of ground; and it is quite 
wondeiTul how soon a little labour makes a change in 
a deserted garden . He did not forget Nancy all this 
time. From the very first day he had gone every 
morning and evening to the gate of the house, and 
watched the troops of people who passed along the 
busy street; and whenever any of them seemed in- 
clined to stop and talk he would ask them if they had 
ever known Nancy Barnes, a country girl, with fair 
curling hair, and rosy cheeks, who had gone to live in 
Liverpool ten years ago. Most of the people he asked 
laughed at the question; but Thomas did not mind 
that. This was all he could do at present. The town 
was only six miles away ; but he had no clue to Nancy's 
probable dwelling place ; and he had not strength nor 
money enough to go and search for her. He was 
nearer here than in his old village ; and, perhaps, some 
day, if he had patience, some one would pass the gate 
who might know where Nancy was. 

One morning when Thomas opened the front door 
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to go to work in the garden he was startled to see a 
little boy of about four years old, wrapped in a shawl, 
sitting on the steps. 

" Hallo, my little man ! " he cried. " What's your 
name, and what are you doing here ? " 

"I'se A'ziah," the child said; and he smiled and 
looked up at the old man with big blue eyes. "And 
Fse only waiting for you to open the door and let me 
come in " ; and he got up, crossed the doorstep, and 
trotted into the room Thomas occupied. He followed 
as quickly as he could, and found his little visitor 
upon the bit of rug in front of the fire, holding outhis 
tiny hands to the warmth. Thomas sat down also 
and looked at the child in bewilderment ; he was very 
pretty, with innocent blue eyes and soft, fair hair ; and 
he seemed quite happy, and not in the least afraid of 
being with a stranger in a strange place. 

"You've been a long time coming to open the 
door," said A'ziah, presently, " and I'se getting awful 
cold; but this is a big fire ! " and he smiled again at 
Thomas, and the old man smiled too, though there 
were tears in his eyes as he looked at the little lad. 

" Who told you I should come and open the door ? " 

"No one told me ; but doors always open some time, 
don't they ? So when I woke and saw the door, I was 
'bliged to wait till you came to open it for me." 

" But did some one leave you at the door ? Who 
brought you here ?" 

A'ziah looked thoughtfully into the fire for a 
moment, then turned to Thomas with a bright ex- 
pression : " It was God, I s'pose. He made me, you 
know, long time ago, when I was little ; and so I s'pose 
He brought me here. But this is mother's shawl; so 
she must have known." 
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" Where is your mother ? " 

"At home." 

" But where is at home ? " 

"Where mother is." A'ziah looked a little sur- 
prised at the simplicity of these questions, and went 
on : "I went to bed at home last night,but I woke here. 
I don't know why, 'cos I never did that before. Per- 
haps" — and his wide blue eyes were fixed upon the 
old man's face with a dreamy, far-away look — 
"Perhaps I'm dead in the night, and this is heaven. 
Is it?" 

Thomas shook his head. 

« Oh ! — well, I didn't 'zactly think it could be; but 
its a biggerer room than I ever saw in all my life; and 
the roof is so high, and all that gold on it, and them 
flowers, and the white shining stone; and it's all so 
grand it mightht heaven ! But there's no angels here, 
nor things to make music, is there ? " 

" No, no, child ; it isn't heaven. But would you like 
to stay here with me } " Thomas said and feltstrange- 
ly anxious for the little fellow's answer, which came 
without hesitation. 

" Yes, I should; all to-day and to-morrow day, and 
until mother comes for me. Will you let me stay } 

Then Thomas lifted the child to his arms, and kissed 
him, and a great love for the deserted little one rose up 
in his heart. And A'ziah leaned his fair head against 
the old man's breast, and said, " Why do you love me. 
Do you want a little boy to love ? And why didn't you 

fet one sooner } 'Cos you must be rich to live in this 
ne room I Have you got any breakfast } A'ziah's 
very hungry." 

Thomas had not laughed since his wife died; but he 
laughed now at the child's chatter, and felt very 
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happy while he watched A'ziah take some bread and 
milk with keen relish. And after that he led the little 
stranger all over the house and the garden, and the 
size of them almost frightened the child. He walked 
about, holding Thomas's hand fast, and gravely ex • 
pressing surprise that there were so many windows in 
any house or so many trees in all the world. By even- 
ing A'ziah was tired out; no one had been to ask for 
him, and Thomas began to feel sure that he was pur- 
posely deserted, and would not be claimed. He 
thought it his duty to give notice to the police, in case 
a missing child should be asked for ; but he fervently 
hoped that no one would want tittle A*ziah; and as 
the days passed he thanked God for having sent him 
this sweet little comforter. It was wonderful what a 
change there was in the dreary old house when A*ziah 
began to feel at home, and to play about the empty 
rooms, and run up and down the wide staircases, and 
race along the passages, his laughter making pleas- 
anter sounds than had been heard there for years. 
He seemed perfectly content from the first. He must 
wait till mother came for him, he always said ; but he 
did not appear to think it strange that she never came. 
There was something very b«iutiful in his patient 
faith. He learnt to call Thomas " Daddy," and was 
always happy in the old man's company, returning 
love for love ; and,in truth, happiness needs little else. 
The large, many-roomed house — after his first 
sense of awe had passed — had a great charm for the 
child. He did not like Thomas to lock any of the 
doors, and loved to roam in and out, and up and 
down; from the far-away attics, with their curious 
little dormer windows in the steep roof, and dark cup- 
boards and queer corners, to the vaulted, dimly- 
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lighted cellars. Very soon he had peopled all the 
rooms in imagination, or turned them into something 
else than the rooms of an old house. He had a vivid 
imamnation, and, like many children, could be quite 
as pleased with the creatures of his brain, as with 
realities. In feet, his imaginings were the most real 
of realities to him. He would bring sticks, stones, 
and leaves from the garden to represent furniture, or 
animals, or people — as the case might demand; and 
Thomas used to be puzzled by the child's talk about 
his palaces, and stables, and shops, and churches. In 
the garden it was the same. There were mountains 
and forests, and lakes and seas, and streets and towns, 
and railways and omnibuses, and Thomas was ex- 
horted to remember carefuUy which was land and 
which was water, at the risk or being drowned. 
A'ziah never seemed to want a playfellow, and never 
grew tired of his mysterious inventions. Thomas 
laughed over them sometimes, and wondered where 
the boy got his odd notions ; but he had great sym- 
pathy with him, and it was strange how perfectly they 
understood one another, these two. Thomas taught 
the little lad not only to read and write and do sums, 
but many other and more useful things; and gradu- 
ally his little companion became so useful and so 
precious to the old man that he wondered how he 
could have lived in this lonely house without him. 
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CHAPTER II.— THE MESSAGE OF FAITH 

THREE yearspassed. Still the old house stood 
in the midst or the old garden ; still Thomas was 
caretaker, and little A'ziah his only companion; and 
still, morning and evening, all the year round, the two 
went down the long drive, and stood at the gate, and 
looked at the passers-by, and watched for Nancy, or 
for some one who knew her. There were generally 
many people passing backwards and forwards. Some 
of them knew Thomas and A'ziah very well by this 
time, but strangers often asked them why they 
watched so anxiously, and then Thomas told them, 
and asked the old question, " Had they ever chanced 
to hear of a girl called Nancy Barnes, a country girl 
who went to Liverpool ten years ago — a girl wi th rair 
hair and blue eyes ?** and the people smiled as they 
shook their heads. For plenty of girls with fair hair 
and blue eyes come from the country to the large 
cities, and are never heard of again. But Thomas 
watched patiently, and A*ziah expected every day 
that Nancy would be sure to come. 

"Daddy," he said one evening, when they had re- 
turned to the house after there usual vigil, "we have 
been waiting for Nancy a long time ! What makes 
you sure that she hasn't gone somewhere else, and 
that she will come ? " 

"The same thing that made you sure the door 
would be opened for you, if you waited long enough, 
that day you came here, child. Faith tells me that she 
will come back to me, some day." 

"Oh ! " and A'ziah fixed his questioning eyes on the 
old man's face, and went on eagerly : " / know Faith, 
too. And I thought Faith could tell us things. That's 
Faith on the big window in church, with the other 
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angels isn't it ? But Faith's the prettiest, isn't she ? " 

" Ajr, my lad, that's Faith," Thomas answered, but 
he spoke more to himself than to the child. "And 
Faith cannot deceive me, surely ! Surely if I only 
wait patiently, and have feith still, she will come 
back to me — my bonnie Nancy 1 " His voice trem- 
bled, and his eyes were so sad, that A'ztah climbed 
upon his knee, and put his arm around his neck. 

" Never mind, daddy ! It's quite easy to wait. You 
and me like waiting, don't we? .... And do you 
think, if I wait. Faith will let me have my mother 
again, some day ? It's a long time since I had a 
mother; but perhaps when you find Nancy 1 shall 
find mother ? " And he smiled hopefully. 

But Thomas shook his head. It seemed to him un- 
likely that the child's mother should ever come for 
him ; and besides, he did not want A'ziah to think of, 
or wish for such a thing. His mother had abandoned 
him, and it would be a terrible blow to Thomas should 
any one claim the child now, and take him away. 

" I don't know about that, A'ziah," he said; " that's 
quite a diflferent thing. What do you want your 
mother for ? Aren't you happy with me ? " 

"Daddy, it's only sometimes I want a mother, like 
other boys. In church, when the preaching begins, 
and they lean against their mothers, and she strokes 
their hair, it looks nice, you know. I should like my 
mother to come, some day, as well as Nancy. I won- 
der what Faith would say about it ! " 

The next Sunday, when little A'ziah was in church, 
he gazed wistfully up at the painted window; and the 
beautiful angel seemed to smile at him, and to know 
all that was in his heart. Sunday after Sunday he 
looked up at Faith, and Faith looked down at him. 
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and smiled as though she recognised him — A ziah 
thought; and he held long conversations with his 
angel, in his childish way, until he began to feel sure 
that Faith told him, over and over again, that not only 
Nancy, but his mother also, would be found — some 
day. 

One summer evening he was kneeling at a little 
window in one of the empty garrets looking west- 
ward, and watching the crimson light in the sky 
where the sun had set — a lovely light, even though 
the smoke of the big city where Nancy was rose up 
like a black cloud into it. And he was thinking and 
dreaming of many things, and wondering how much 
longer he and daddy would have to wait. Quite sud- 
denly, right over the black smoke-cloud of the city, 
at its very edge, flashed out the white light of a large 
bright star, straight into A'ziah*s dreaming eyes. It 
shone so brightly and suddenly that he gave a gasp of 
delight and surprise. It seemed to be shining just for 
him, that great white star, in the rosy light, over the 
black city ; and it was so beautiful, so calm and strong, 
that little A*ziah's heart beat as he gazed at it. It 
seemed to have some message for him — to be speak- 
ing to him. Oh, how he wished he knew what it 
meant, and why the sight of it filled him with such a 
strong longing for — he knew not what ! . . . Oh! 
what did the star say, as it shone so still and white, and 
seemed to point down to the dark city, where the lost 
Nancy was.? . . . What did it mean ? 

Presently, as A*ziah watched, the daylight died 
away, the smoke-cloud rose higher in the sky, and the 
star sank into i t ; shadows gathered round him where 
he knelt, and the attic grew dark and cold. He got 
upand went downstairs. Thomas was sitting by the 
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fireside, his white head bowed upon his hands; and 
when he looked up at the sound of the boy's steps, 
A'ziah saw that there were tears in the old man's eyes. 
In another moment the little fellow's arms were 
round the old man's neck. It was the only way he 
knew of giving comfort. 

"A'ziah," Thomas said, "I'm afraid I'm losing 
heart, and getting tired of waiting. Maybe it isn't 
His will that I should see my Nancy again; or per- 
haps I've not been active enough, and ought to have 
tried to get into the town, and look for her there, 
though I didn't know where. But I haven't had 
strength ; and it's a big place, and I don't know where 
to look. But when I'm gone, hdyyou must look for 
her; and if you find her, tell her I did what I could, 
and came this far to be nearer to her. She had golden 
curls, and blue eyes like your own, but rosier cheeks 
than yours. You'll remember, won't you ? " 



The next morning A'ziah got up as soon as it was 
light, dressed himself very quietly, tied up a few 
clothes and a piece of bread in a handkerchief, and 
then took his slate, and wrote on it, in large round- 
hand — "deer daddy i am going to the town to find 
nancy and mother two i think feith tells me so and vou 
must not be tird of wateing yet daddy becos we will all 
cum sum day if you wats at the gait." 

It took a long time for him to write so many words, 
and he was not quite sure that they were all rightly 
spelt, even when he had rubbed some of them out and 
written them in over and over again. But he thought 
it sounded very nice at last; so he left everything 
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ready for breakfast, and put the slate where Thomas 
would see it, and set out on his way to the town, walk- 
ing briskly in the fresh morning air. 

But when the old man awoke, and missed his little 
companion, and read the child's message, his one 
thought was to bring A'ziah back. For how was it 
possible for the child to find Nancy ? The thing that 
would happen would be that he would be lost. 
Thomas hastened to the garden gate, and anxiously 
begged every one he saw to make inquiries for A'ziah, 
He even got as far as the nearest police-station, and 
told his trouble there. The policemen promised to do 
all they could to trace the child; but they shook their 
heads, and said it would be a difficult business — 
especially if Thomas couldn't pay a good stiff sum for 
the trouble. So what could he do but return to the 
desolate old house — now more desolate than ever — 
and wait, and watch ? 

It was a lovely summer morning when A'ziah set 
out on his quest, and he trudged along cheerfully, his 
mind full of his mother and Nancy, and of the bright 
star which his beautiful angel had sent the evening 
before, on purpose to tell him that he was to go to the 
town, and look for them. He had no fear nor doubt 
now; for he was sure what the star had meant. He 
soon passed the streets and works, and got into the 
high road, which led through a piece of pleasant 
country to the city. Green hedges grew by the way- 
side, and when he came to a gateway A'ziah could get 
a peep of fields of grass and flowers, and now and then 
of a broad shining river, which was hurrying on, just 
as he was, to the city. It was not a beautiful country, 
because the towns, and smoke, and railways had 
spoiled it; but it was better than streets, and some- 
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times trees threw a shade on the dusty road, or a few 
flowers brightened the hedge bank with their blos- 
soms. ButA'ziah did not linger to gather them. He 
could listen to the songs of the birds without stop- 
ping, and when he passed a row of cottages the sweet 
scent of the flowers in the little gardens made him 
think of all sorts of pleasant things. 

He walked steadily on and on, until the sun was 
high overhead, and he began to feel tired and hungry. 
Then he looked about, and saw a gate which opened 
into a farmyard, where there was a newly-made 
haystack. So in he went, and sat down in the shade of 
the haystack, and leant against it, with the delicious 
scent of hay all about him, and the swallows flitting 
between him and the blue sky; and before he knew 
what he was doing he had fallen fast asleep. 

While he was sleeping the policeman who had been 
sent to look for him on the high road passed the farm- 
yard, and went on towards the town, wondering how 
the child could have walked so far already. 

By-and-by A'ziah woke, opened his bundle, and 
took out his piece of bread; and the farm dog heard 
him, and ran barking towards him. But, of course, as 
soon as he had sniffed round the child, and found out 
that he was a good little lad, and meant no harm, the 
sensible dog laid down and wagged his tail, and licked 
A'ziah's hand when he gave him a piece ofbrcad. The 
farmer's wife had heard the dog bark, and came to her 
kitchen door to see what had disturbed him; and 
when she saw A'ziah sitting by the haystack she 
brought him a cup of sweet milk to drink. Then she 
asked him where he was going, and said he must be 
quick if he meant to reach the town before evening. 
So off he went; but he never forgot that sunny 
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farmyard where he had slept on the sweet soft hay, 
with the gleaming swallows circling in the blue air — 
where the woman and the dog had been so kind to him 
Soon after he had left the farm the houses began to 
be closer together along the roadside, and the walls 
round them higher. Then more roads opened into 
the high road, more carts and people passed by; the 
trees were fewer ; there was more noise, and dust, and 
smoke, and little A'ziah's heart beat fester, for he 
knew that this was the town — the town where 
Nancy lived, and his mother — and he must begin to 
look for them. The houses and shops were in one 
long continuous row now; carts and omnibuses rat- 
tled along the street; crowds of people were moving 

this way and that Oh, what a noise and 

rattle it was, after the quiet old house and garden ! 
And how could A'ziah look at all these women and 
girls ? Everyone seemed to be in such a hurry; and 
everyone was pushing straight on — jostling the 
little fellow aside as he stood still for a moment to look 
at anyone's face. He began to wonder where all the 
people were going, for or course they were all going 
somewhere, tie was not going anywhere ! That 
thought startled him. Here he was in the town; but 
he had come to a full stop, for he did not know what 
to do next. He felt frightened and lonely. He won- 
dered what his angel meant him to do next, and 
looked up into the sky, hoping to see Faith's star. 
But as soon as he stood still he was pushed roughly 
aside, with an angry, "Get out of the way, can't yer !" 
towards the entrance to a quieter street. He turned 
into it, glad to be at least out of the crowd; and pres- 
sently the houses came to an end on his side of the 
street, and in their place was a high grassy bank. 
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with iron railings at the top of it, and trees behind 
the railings. A*ziah was glad to see the grass and the 
trees, and when he came to some steps in the bank 
he went up them. There was a gate at the top of the 
steps which led into a quiet path between trees, and 
he crept through the gate unnoticed. It was a city 
cemetery, and in the day time was a favourite walk 
and resting-place; but it was empty now, except of 
the dead, for the gates were closed and locked at 
sunset, and the keeper was going round to turn 
everybody out. But, of course, A'ziah did not know 
that, and he was glad to be in a quiet place, because 
then he could think of Faith, and remember the 
smile which always comforted him when he looked 
at her. He felt much safer here than in the street; 
and when he came to a flat gravestone, in a sheltered 
place beneath a tree, he climbed upon it, and ate the 
remainder of his bread ; then he put his little bundle 
under his head, and just as he was looking up to 
watch for Faith's star — because now he could see 
more of the sky than in the streets — he fell asleep, 
and slept all through the summer night as soundly 
as the other sleepers in that place of rest. 

The sun rose early the next morning, and wakened 
the smutty little town sparrows, and they began to 
chirp noisily in the tree over A'ziah's head; but that 
did not waken him; even when they hopped over 
him, picking up the crumbs which he had dropped 
from his bread the night before, he did not awaken, 
for he had been so tired. But he was not left much 
longer in peace. The keeper of the cemetery found 
him still asleep on the tombstone, and dragged him 
off, shaking him angrily, 

" You young rascal ! " he cried. " How dare you go 
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to sleep there ? What are you doing in here? What 
are you doing in here, eh ? " 

" Nothing ! " A'ziah said. 

"Nothing! Don't tell me, you young good-for- 
nothing! I know better than that ! How dare you 
come and sleep here ? What did you come here for ? '* 

" Only to look for mother and Nancy." 

"And who sent you here to look for 'em ?" said the 
keeper, with another shake, and a grim laugh. 

"Faith, please, sir," A'ziah said, trembling a little, 
for the big man looked so angry. 

'^Faith! Who's Faith, I should like to know.?" 
cried th)B indignant keeper. "A pretty story! /know 
you young ruffians — / know ye ! You come in here 
to steal the plants, that's what you come for ! What's 
in your bundle ? Let me see." 

A'ziah untied his handkerchief, and quickly spread 
out on the gravestone his little supply of clothing. 
Something in the child's silent obedience touched the 
keeper. He was not like the town boys who gave him 
so much trouble. 

" WeU, if that's all, you may go your ways ; but mind 
you don't come here to sleep again. This is no place 
for a decent lad to sleep in. You don't expect to find 
mother and Nancy here do you } " he said, with some 
curiosity. 

" I don't know, please sir." A'ziah's blue eyes were 
full of tears as he looked at the stern keeper; and the 
look went through all the man's outside sternness and 
found its way straight to his heart. 

" Come along with me and have some breakfast, 
anyhow," he said; "there's no harm in that." So 
A'ziah was taken into the lodge at the cemetery gate, 
and encouraged to eat and drink. But the keeper 
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would not ask the child any more questions. He was 
afraid ofgettingtofeelsorrjrforhimifhelethim talk. 
Many people find it uncomfortable to be made to feel 
sorry tor little children, unless they mean to help 
them; and the keeper did not mean to do anything 
more for A'ziah when he had given him a good break- 
fiist. You see, he was accustomed to look upon the 
street boys, who were always doing mischief if they 
got the chance, as a set of little thieves and rascals; 
and he did not know what to make ofa child who said 
that Faith had sent him into the cemetery to look for 
his mother and Nancy. So when A'ziah had finished 
his breakfast he was turned out of the cemetery, with 
strict orders never to come there again; and the 
keeper hardened his heart, and stood and watched the 
little fellow creep along by the side of the grassy bank, 
until he turned the corner into the busy crowded 
street and was lost to him. Then he, too, turned away 
and sighed, perhaps for the loss ofa golden oppor- 
tunity of helping one of the little ones who are the 
chief blessings of life because they constantly need 
our help and care. 

When the little wanderer found himself once more 
in the noisy street the feeling of shrinking dismay 
came back which had overwhelmed him the evening 
before. What was he to do ? How could he even 
begin to look for Nancy in this crowd ? He tried not 
to get into people's way; yet as he walked slowly 
along, looking up wistfully into all the women's faces, 
he was constantly pushed to this side or that, and one 
and another kept telling him to "Get out of the 
way ! " or "Not to stand staring under folks' feet ! " 
Still on he went. There were many girls with fair hair 
among the crowd; but how was he ever to know 
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which was Nancy ? And he was quite, quite sure that 
not one of them was the least like" mother," though 
he could not have told you why he was so sure. On 
and on he went — up one street and down another; 
sometimes standing still to scan a face that attracted 
him; sometimes sitting down on a doorstep until 
he was ordered away; on and on, until the streets 
grew hot in the blazing sun, and his eyes became 
ciazzled, and ached with the glare, and his heart sank 
lower and lower. Would it not be better for him to 
go back at once to daddy, and tell him that it was no 
use — that he had looked for Nancy in the city, but 
could not find her ? He was fast losing all hope. It 
was only a very short time since he had begun to look 
for Nancy ; but how was it possible to find her among 
so many ? 

Then he remembered how the old man had waited 
and watched for years; and he tried to take courage, 
and said over and over to himself daddy's words, 
** Faith tells me she will be found some day." 
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CHAPTER III.— MOTHER AND NANCY. 

IT was all very well for our litde hero to resolve to 
be brave, and not to lose hope yet; nor to give up 
his search for Nancy. But his heart was sinking — 
sinking, and his strength failing. He held on the 
whole of that long day, wandering about the dreary 
streets, gazing into the faces of the women, and now 
and then venturing to stop any one who looked more 
gentle than the rest, and to ask her if she chanced to 
know Nancy Barnes. But everyone laughed at him 
when he said that he did not know where she lived — 
only that it was somewhere in Liverpool; and most 
of the people, it seemed to him, were angry with him, 
for some reason or other, and pushed him here and 
there, ordering him to get out of the way. Poor little 
A'ziah did not at all want to be inany one's way; and 
it was not, as he fancied, that the people were angry 
with him, but that they were all in a hurry about their 
own matters, and were accustomed to thrust weak 
people aside, or even to trample them out of sight, if 
they did not keep out of their path — without in the 
least meaning to be cruel. It is only the way of the 
world. 

A'ziah grew verv tired as evening came on ; so tired 
that he was afraid he could not walk much further; 
he was getting very hungry, too, for he had eaten 
nothing since his breakfast, and he thought of the 
nice bread and milk he had every evening at home, 
and of the shelter and rest he should find if he turned 
back — and it was a great temptation. But could he 
disappoint Daddy after all ? Ah ! no, no ; he must not 
turn back so soon. 

Presently he came to an open space where four 
streets met, and many carriages and omnibuses, cabs 
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and carts, were going this way and that. A'ziah 
noticed a great flight of steps leading up to a church 
on the opposite side of the street, where some chil- 
dren were sitting and playing; and he thought that 
perhaps he might sit down there also, and rest a little 
without being ordered away. So he tried to cross; but 
he got bewildered among so many horses and carri- 
ages when only halfway across the wide street; the 
drivers shouted angrily at him and pulled up their 
horses, and someone rushed forward, and dragged 
the child out of danger, and passed on. But A^iah 
had been so thoroughly frightened and unnerved, 
poor little man 1 that when he found himself at the 
base of the steps he could only sit down, bury his face 
in his hands and sob bitterly. He felt so friendless, 
so desolate and hopeless ! 

The children who were scampering up and down the 
steps soon gathered round to look at the unhappy 
new-comer; and in another moment a lady who was 
passing,,observed the crouching figure ofthe boy and 
the group of little ragamuffins about him, and 
stopped. 

** What are you crying for ? What is the matter ? " 
she said, kindly. But ^fore A'ziah could control his 
sobs enough to make himself heard quite a small 
crowd of inquisitive spectators had collected. 

"He's lost hisself," said one. "He's only sham- 
ming," said another. "Here's the bobby!" the 
youngsters cried, in ecstasy, as a stalwart official 
strode up with dignity to dispel thecrowd which was 
obstructing the footway. 

" Let me near what he has to say, poor little lad 1 " 
said the kind lady, and A'ziah tried to explain what 
his business was in this terrible town. But his story 
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was not very intelligible, nor did it sound at all pro- 
bable; and the policeman soon interrupted him. 
" That'll do ! " he said sharply. " It's all a lie, ma'am, 
from beginning to end. Don't you give him nothing, 
the young vagrant ! They're up to all sorts of dodges 
to get charity. But I know 'em. We see plenty of 
this kind of thing. Don't you be himposed upon, 
ma'am. Q)me,mylad! Get up, and stop snivelling. 
It don't himpose upon me — that don't. Where do 
you live, eh?" 

"At Stanesby," gasped the child, more terrified than 
ever. 

" Very well; you'll just get back to Stanesby as fast 
as you can." 

Ashamed of her sympathy and credulity, the lady 
had already put back her purse and walked on, pon- 
dering sadly on the early depravity of the children 
of the poor. Still, this little fellow had seemed so 
forlorn, and looked so pretty and innocent, that she 
could not forget him all at once — not until her hus- 
band had laughed at her, and said that even sweet blue 
eyes were not always a proof of innocence. 

Meanwhile, the majesty of the law had taken pos- 
session of A'ziah, and he was walked away, with the 
policeman's rough grip on his jacket collar, and 
accompanied by a hair-sympathising, half-delighted, 
swarm of street Arabs. A'ziah could hardly keep up 
with the long-legged policeman, and was too dazed 
fully to understand what was happening to him • But 
after the policeman had conveyed him in this igno- 
minious manner for a short distance, he loosened his 
hold of the boy, bidding him " Look sharp, and come 
along;" their followers dispersed, and in a few min- 
utes more, A'ziah was transferred to the care of a 
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second policeman, with, what he thought, a wonder- 
ful narration of somebody's wickedness. Apparently, 
however, it was the story his own dreadful career 
to which he listened; for policeman No. 2, seizing 
him by the shoulder, said "Yes, its on my beat, and 
ril see that hegoes there, the little vagabond ! WeVe 
too many of this sort coming into the town." 

So A'ziah was dragged on again, until he and the 
policeman were out of town and on the high road to 
Stanesby. Then he received a final shake, with the 
warning, "Now, you get back to where you came 
from, and stay there; and don't be whining and beg- 
ging in the street again, or you'll get yourself into 
trouble. Run ofF, now ! " and the policeman marched 
slowly back towards the city, and A'ziah went as fast 
as ever he could towards Stanesby. 

But, indeed he could notgo very fast; he had still to 
walk nearly six miles, and he wondered if he would 
ever get there. He could only limp slowly along, for 
every step was pain and weariness, and his little heart 
was aching fit to break. It was bad enough to have 
failed, and to be obliged to go and tell Daddy that 
there was no Faith to be seen or heard in the great city, 
and that he could not find Nancy ; but besides all that, 
he was almost frightened to death, and was full of 
shame that he should have been called vagabond, ras- 
cal, and beggar, and accused of (to him) unknown 
crimes. Of course, now, there was nothing else for 
him to do but to go back. A'ziah had one of those 
patient and trusting natures which never resist. He 
had believed that his angel, Faith, bade him come into 
the town to look for Nancy; and in perfect confidence 
he had obeyed. Now, Authority bade him return, 
and without hesitation he obeyed. 
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It was fast growing dark, and the prospect of spend- 
ing the night on the road added to the poor child's 
misery. He met few people; and no one noticed his 
white weary face, with the tears trickling down it, 
from weariness, shame, and disappointment, as he 
limped slowly on. No one noticed him, but one poor 
woman, who had followed him most of the way n-om 
Liverpool, and, ever since the policeman left him, 
had Wked closely behind him — as though to guard 
him, one would have thoug^ht. But for some time she 
did not speak; not until A'ziah stood still to rest — 
he was so tired ! Then she came near, and said, "It's 
getting late for you to be out. Have you far to go ? " 

Something in the sound of her voice went to 
A'ziah's heart, and he looked up eagerly. But he only 
saw a strange woman, with a rather rough, worn face, 
and a wild, hungry expression in her eyes, which 
frightened him. He shrank away; he was easily 
scared now; and she looked at him so strangely. 

"No," he said, "not so very far; Til soon get 
there." 

"Shall I carry you.? Aren't you very tired.? Let me 
carry you a little way ? " she went on, bending over 
the boy. 

" Oh, no ! no, thank you ! I'd rather walk," he 
answered quickly; and, with a sound like a sigh, the 
woman left him, and went on. But soon she crossed 
theroad, waited for him to pass her, and then walked 
behind him agai n. A'ziah was really too tired now to 
think about anything — almost too tired to see or 
hear anything. His eyes could hardly keep open; 
his feet would hardly move. He did not even think 
of looking up into the dark sky for Faith's star, which 
was shining brightly above his head. 
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At last he came to a gate in the hedge, and leaned 
a^inst it to rest for a moment ; and as he stood, a little 
wind blew a scent of hay towards him, which instantly 
recalled the thought of the pleasant farmyard where 
he had rested two days ago. He peered through the 
bars of the gate. Yes, surely it was the same fiirmyard, 
and the dark mass in the corner was the haystack ! In 
a moment A'ziah had opened the gate, gone in, and 
sat himself down on the loose hay at the foot of the 
stack ; and in another moment his head sank back into 
the soft, sweet hay, and he was asleep — as peacefully 
asleep as any little prince. Very soon as tenderly 
watched, also — not only by the angel and the stars, 
but by the human Love, which teaches men, while 
still on this sad earth, to believe in heaven. 
The woman who followed A'ziah came and sat down 
by his side, took off her shawl, and wrapped it round 
him, and laid his head upon her knee, kissing his wan 
cheeks gently, lest he should waken; stroking his fair 
hair, and murmuring, " My pretty boy ! my pretty 
one!" 

All through the summer night she sat, feeling no 
fatigue, wishing, rather, that the night might never 
end. For it was her own child whom she watched; 
and it was three long, dark years since she had held 
him in her arms. And, though she had not been a 
good woman, she loved her li tde A'ziah passionately, 
and it was just because she loved him that she had 
parted from him, and left him in safe keeping. If he 
had stayed with her she knew that she could not have 
kept him fi-om the knowledge and the sight of evil. 
So, loving him more than herself, she had left him at 
the old house with Thomas, and used only togonow 
and again secretly, and hide among the trees of the 
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garden, and watch the child and the old man together. 
And when she saw that they were happy she believed 
herself to be forgotten. It was best so, she thought, 
poor unhappy woman ! and she determined never to 
take A'ziah back. She was on her way to Stanesby 
that evening when she saw the boy with the police- 
man; and oh I how she thanked God that he had 
given her her child for this one night ! When he was 
quite soundly asleep, so that there was no fear of 
wakening him, she took him into her arms, and put 
his head upon her bosom ; and so sat on through the 
night, under the quiet stars, weeping tears of bitter, 
bitter penitence and sorrow. It was blessedness to 
hold him to her heart once more; but in the morning 
— nay, before the child should waken — she must 
leave him; for he had been frightened ofher, and she 
could not bear to frighten him. It was only for this 
one night she meant to keep her child, poor lost 
woman, as she called herself. 

But God does not call one of his children "lost**; 
and He meant something much better both for her 
and little A'ziah. 

In the grey dawn the woman, weary with watching, 
fell into a light sleep, and while she slept the child 
awoke. Awoke — and with such a strange feeling — 
so warm, and safe, and happy ! He wondered where 
he was, and what had happened. He opened h is eyes, 
moved, and looked up — right into the face of his 
mother. The first gleam of the sun touched her at 
that instant; there was a slight flush on her cheeks, a 
feint cmile on her lips; all the lines of sin and sorrow 
seemed to be smoothed away from her face and only 
love to shine there, in the sweet morning light. Her 
bonnet had fallen back, and her fair hair rippled 
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loosely about her neck. Her arms were round the 
boy; his cheek was on her gentle heaving breast. 
How could he but know her r 

" Mother, Mother ! " he cried, clasping his arms 
about her neck, and kissing her lips, in a rapture of 

joy- 

m m m m m 

Soon afterwards they were walking together, hand 
in hand towards Stanesby. A'ziah talked for both; 
his mother's heart was too full for words. He told 
her everything; how Daddy watched every day for 
Nancy — the daughter he had lost years ago — be- 
cause Faith had told him she woula be found some 
day ; how he had gone to look for her in the town, and 
take her back to Daddy, because he was growing old, 
and tired of waiting. " And I am sorry Fve not round 
Nancy ; but youll help me to look for her, won't you, 
mother ?" he said. But she was silent. 

When they reached the gate where Thomas had 
stood waiting so often, A'ziah could not understand 
why his mother hesitated, and why he had to coax and 
persuade her to come with him to see Daddy. " I'm 
not sure if I oughf to come, A'ziah ! I'm not good — 
I'm not fit to touch him — child ! You don t know 
what you are doing ! " she said, trembling, the colour 
coming and going in her face, and tears choking her 
voice. 

"But I'm sure he'll say you ought to come," pleaded 
the boy, "and he's good — good enough for all of 
us ! " and he led her up the long drive to the steps 
where she had left him three years before. The house 
door was unfastened. Thomas had not been to bed 
for two nights, but had spent all the lonely hours in 
wandering backwards and forwards from his room to 
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the door and looking out into the darkness — lest 
A*ziah should be waiting on the steps. And now, in 
the still, early morning, he sat in his chair by the 
empty fireplace, his face grey and pinched, his eyes 
staring at the slate A'zian had written his farewell 
letter upon. He was in a stupor of despair. He had 
tried to pray, but no words would come : tried to read 
his Bible, but his eyes were too dim with tears. Was 
this the end for which he had waited and watched ? 



Suddenly the room door was pushed open, and he 
heard the clear, childish voice, which was heavenly 
music to him, and A'ziah came in, leading a woman 
by the hand. 

" Daddy, dear daddy ! I couldn't find Nancy. Fm 
so sorry, but- " 

Even as the child spoke, Thomas had staggered to 
his feet, and, holding out his arms, cried, " Nancy, my 
Nancy!" and A'ziah's mother ran forward, and 
would have knelt at the old man's feet, but he caught 
her hands and held her to his heart. 

For the lost Nancy was little A'ziah's mother, and 
she had left him with her old father because she knew 
he would keep her child good, and that A'ziah would 
be a comfort to him. 

And so, you see. Faith had not deceived A'ziah nor 
Thomas. Thechildgrew tolovehisangelmore than 
ever; and when he and his mother sat side by side in 
church, and he looked up at the painted window, his 
heart was full of happiness ; and every time he met the 
quiet smile in the eyes of the fiiir image of Faith, he 
resolved to obey her all his life. 

How thankful and peaceful Thomas was there is no 
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need to tell. As long as he lived his good friend and 
master, the owner at the deserted house, kept him 
there as caretaker. Nancy found some work in the 
neighbourhood, and lived with him and A'ziah; and, 
in spite of the smoky skies overhead, and the ugly 
chimneys around, there was a happy home once more 
in the old gray stone house. For those who lived in 
it loved one another, and where there is love there is 
happiness. 
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AHSHELLA. 

THEY said that her name was Ahshella. It 
sounds un-English, but the child had a purely 
English face— ^ oval in shape, with grey eyes and&ir 
hair. Her skin would have been fiur, too, after a few 
applications of soap and water, but she had long been 
a stranger to such luxuries. 

" What is your name ? " I repeated. 

** Ahshella, ma'am," with a gleaming smile which 
showed her little white teeth. 

I turned to the elder sister who answered to the not 
unfamiliar ** Mary Anne." "What is her name ?" 

"Ahshella, ma'am." 

"How is it spelt?" 

" I don't know ma'am. I'm no scholar." 

" Are you sure it is Ahshella, because I never heard 
that name before ? " 

"Yes, ma'am. It was grandmother's name too. 
And the next girl is Ruth, and the next Shaifia, and 
thebaby is 'Tilda. And father's name is Parry. And 
there are seven of us, but two are dead, and they are 
the boys." So said Mary Anne, a proof that there is 
such a thing as unconscious plagiarism, for she was 
no more likely to have heard of Wordsworth's little 
maiden than of the nebular hypothesis. 

Ahshella stood and smiled at me, shaking the 
tangled locks of dirty hair out of her eyes. Her face 
was pitifully thin; her cheeks were hollow, and her 
chin sharp; but the sweet eyes glanced up with an 
eager, happy expression, and every movement was 
fuU of grace and activity. Her little limbs were not 
impeded by superabundant clothing. She wore one 
garment — a frock much too large for her. It dragged 
about her feet, so she held it up, showing her bare, 
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brown legs. It slipped down from her neck, leaving 
one thin shoulder bare; but across the chest it was 
fastened together with a long thorn or pointed bit of 
stick, and so kept on her body somehow. 

From that moment I loved Ahshella, and though I 
only saw her once again, I learned her story, and 
would like to teU it to other children. 



Ahshella's hther was a travelling tinker and basket- 
worker. Her home was a large covered van, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Parry and their five daughters 
lived. They had plenty of change of air, however, 
for the van, drawn by a rough pony was ahrays 
moving about between Shrewsbury and Tenby, 
through the beautiful country roads. When Mr. 
Parry had much business the van would be drawn up 
in a convenient resting-place, the pony allowed to 
feed on the grass by the road side, and the children 
turned out to scamper where they would, to shock 
the village children with their wud ways and rags, 
and to rgoice in the^lories of the village shqf>andthe 
excitement of the village street. There were long, 
dull hours of plodding between village and village — 
(Mr. Parry avoided the towns as much as possible, 
probably thinking them unsuited to the peculiarities 
of his domestic arrangements)- — along the high 
roads, without meeting a cart or a fdlow creature. 
The desolation of our high roads since the railway era 
is a peculiar phenomenon. 

On their travels Mr. Parry usually walked, unless 
the weather was very bad. His wife usually sat at the 
open end of the van, a baby in her arms, and her hair 
in two loose plaits hanging over her shoulders. She 
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stared at the fields and the hills, and was busy think- 
ing about things. He smoked and stared at the road 
in front, and he was busy thinking about things too, 
I suppose, for they seldom spoke to one another; and 
though the children were always in rags, Mrs. Parry 
had never a needle in her hand. 

If it was wet the children huddled inside the van. 
They ate, whenever they could lay their hands upon 
anything eatable, and played or fought together like 
a lot of young animals. If the sun shone they tum- 
bled out; and were as happy as little pigs or puppies 
— except when they were hungry. 

Mrs. Parry was still comparatively young; she had 
pretty features and a winning smile, like her little 
Ahshella's; and she wore her indescribable garments 
with a sort of picturesque ease which had none of the 
dragfi^ledand sordid look of poverty-stricken women 
in cities. There was somethingof the frank, innocent, 
happy-go-lucky aspect of the savage in Mrs. Parry 
and the younger children. Mr. Parry and the eldest 
girl, Mary Anne, were of coarser make, and looked 
sullen and degraded. 

In summer the family life was at its best. Mr. Parry 
could always get work at one farm or another, and 
used to arrive regularly for the haymaking or the 
harvest. One spring he got employment for ten days 
at barking trees. That was a long time for him to be 
in one place ; and as the family mansion sorely needed 
repair, the top was taken oft to form a kind of tent, 
and the van sent to the wheelwright's. The pony 
was turned into a field — by leave of the farmer who 
was employing Mr. Parry — and a suitable spot was 
chosen for the encampment. 

The wood in which Mr. Parry was to work covered 
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a steep slope which rose from level meadows by the 
river-side to the summit of the ridge. A path led 
along the bottom of the wood, and at the top was a 
broad track sometimes used for carts between the 
edge of the wood and the fields beyond. Here the 
felling had already begun, and in a clearing where two 
or three great oak trees had been cut down the tent 
was fixed and the van emptied. 

In a few minutes it seemed that a large space of 
ground had been annexed by the Parry family. Not 
that their possessions were many, but that they were 
of a kind to make a strange scene in the woodland. 
Papers and rags innumerable and of every colour, 
broken crockery, tins, old shoes and boots, torn straw 
hats, litter and rubbish of all sorts, were speedily 
strewn round the Parrys whenever they settled 
themselves down. In the midst of this litter the van- 
covering formed a sleeping place; a fire was built on 
one side or the other out ofthe wind, and the summer 
home was complete. 

As long as it was fine they all revelled in the new 
conditions of existence. After the confinement of 
the van in winter the open-air life was bliss. It was 
pleasant to bask in the sunshine all through the long 
days, and delightful to have plenty of room. 

I am afraid that none of them cared for the lovely 
blossoming of spring-time, for the flowery meadows 
or the music-haunted woods; but perhaps without 
knowing it, these things made them happier. The 
ground where they were encamped was thickly 
covered with last year's oak leaves ; and as the weather 
had been very dry, they made a crisp, yellow carpet 
— pleasant both to sight and touch . Here and there 
across the cart-trackofwhichIspoke,layagiantoak 
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tree, its ereat limbs gleaming white where the bark- 
ing had been done, among the green of the fresh ferns 
and springing foliage. Enough trees were still stand- 
ing to shelter the encampment and make a leafy 
shade all about it. At the other side of the track was 
a high hawthorn hedge, and beyond that pasture 
lan(&. Below, the wood, already much thinned, and 
broken here and there by fragments of rock, fell away 
steeply to the river meadows, richly green with 
spring growth, and broidered with buttercups and 
(kisies, and all the dainty flowers of the field. Among 
the meadows flowed a clear river. Its banks were 
fringed with wiUows and alders; and clumps of 
marsh marigolds glowed golden at the edge of the 
water, and made golden reflections in the still pools. 
But the river was very low, and there were banks 
of shining white pebbles where AhsheUa and Ruth 
could stand in the middle of the river-bed, and watch 
the water ripple over the barriers they built, and 
wash them away. 

Ahshella and Ruth were very happy when they 
found the river — but then they were always happy, 
except when they were very cold and hungry, or 
when Mary Anne was crosser than usual, or when 
their father knocked them about in one of his 
tempers. 

Ahshella was seven and Ruth five, and they were 
very much alike, only that AhsheUa was taller and 
thinner than Ruth. The next girl, "ShaflSa," was 
hardly able to walk yet, so she crawled about among 
the dry oak leaves and bits of bark, and laughed at the 
sunshine and the flickering shadows, 2\ the day 
through. Ahshella and Ruth were always together, 
and they loved this new home, and rambled about, 
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never troubling their wise heads with the thought 
that in a few days they would have to leave it, and be 
packed into the old van again. 

" Come, Ruth ! There's another big one to fall to 
day/' Ahshella said one morning, as soon as she and 
Ruth had received the hunch of bread for which they 
had been waiting. 

They darted off, scrambled over trunks of fallen 
trees, or crept under their outstretched branches, 
down the steep slope, among brambles and bushes, 
slipping from crag to crag or down mossy banks, 
their bare feet as nimble as those of fawn or hare. 
Ahshella stopped at the edge of a cliff overgrown with 
rosebriars and brambles, and looked back at Ruth. 

"It's down there! Come along, quick! D'ye hear? 
They've beeun." 

The sound of the fellers' axe striking against the 
oak rang sharp and regular through the still air. The 
children threw themselves flat on the ground and 
peeped through the spreading mass of^foliage be- 
neath them. 

" Now I see it ! It'll go soon," Ruth cried in ecstasy ; 
and then they watched and waited. 

They thought it grand to see one of the great trees 
sway and bow, and go down with a crash among the 
small undergrowth, above which it had towered 
magnificently for ages. It seemed one moment so 
tall and strong, as if it could never fall. Its great 
branches reached out proudly this way and that, its 
multitudinous leaves rustled merrily in the breeze; it 
was a world of beauty and life in itself, but it was 
doomed, and down it must go. 

The children kept very quiet in their eager watch, 
their eyes fixed on the oak tree. The ground was 
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lovely all about them ; wild hyacinths, primroses, and 
violets, yellow stars of celandine and white stars of 
stitchwort, with delicate fronds of uncurling ferns 
pushing up through the dry leaves of last year. 

Now and then Ahshella broke off a blossom and 
looked at it curiously; then threw it away or pulled 
it to pieces. The flowers were part of the general 
pleasantness to her, but nothing more. The idea of 
caring for them had never entered her head. She 
cared for one thing in the world, and that was Ruth. 
What her instinctive protecting love for her little 
sister meant she could not have said ; but there it was. 
She often gave Ruth her share of food, shielded Ruth 
from Mary Anne's temper, guarded Ruth from cold 
or hurt, though she had never even heard that there 
was such a word as " love." 

Lying among the wild flowers and crisp yellow oak 
leaves, the chudren waited hour after hour, and still 
the blows of the axe rang on the hard wood, and still 
the green leaves rustled beneath them as the spread- 
ing branches waved lightly in the summer breeze. 
The sun was warm and the sky blue. Birds sang and 
bees buzzed, and the children were perfectly content. 
Impatience is a peculiar attribute of civilisation. 

But at last the longed-for excitement came. There 
was a shout from the men below. Then the great 
mass of foliage swayed slowly, and as the children 
sprang to their feet the crash came, and a blank of blue 
space was where the green multitude of leaves and 
tracery of boughs had been. The giant lay prone 
among the bushes and brambles which had grown 
beneath its shelter. 

" Hooray ! Hooray !*' screamed Ahshella and Ruth 
dancing with delight. 
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"Hallo ! you litde sprites, come down ! You are 
just what I want," someone cried from below. The 
children peered down and saw a young man with the 
wood-cutters, who was about to photograph the 
fallen tree. 

" Come down," he repeated. " Til take your pic- 
tures with the tree, and I'll give you each a penny. 

Ahshella instantly swung herself over the edge of 
the clifF, and, clinging to anything which grew near, 
scrambled down with the agility of a wild cat . 

" Come along, Ruth," she said. 

But Ruth could not or dared not follow her. " Come 
back, Ahshella ! " she cried. " I can't come that way, 
and I don't know how to get down to the tree. Come 
back!" 

Ahshella glanced up and down. It was easier to 
scramble to the ground than to go back, but she only 
hesitated until Ruth gave a little cry of entreaty. 
Then back she climbed, and the young man who 
watched from below held his breath until he saw her 
safe at the top, for it would have been an ugly fall had 
she slipped. 

A few minutes later the two children darted through 
the wood, and joined the group who were gathered 
about the fallen tree. 

" Here you are, you wild creatures of the wood ! " 
the photographer said. 

Ruth held Ahshella's hand, and hung behind her, 
and Ahshella fixed her bright eyes upon the stranger 
with suspicious watchfulness, as though on the alert 
for any act of hostility. 

" If you will keep quite still where I put you, I will 
give you a penny a-piece," said the young man. 

Ahshella nodded, with a beaming smile. He lifted 
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Ruth to a branch, her bonnie face peeping between 
leaves, her rags mostly hidden ; and he made Ahshella 
stand by the massive trunk, one hand resting on it, the 
other holding up her long frock, and showing her 
pretty bare legs. The children made excellent 
models, and the young man was delighted with the 
result. 

"Here are your pennies, little 'uns," he said. 
"Come again to-morrow, and I'll give you each 
another. No, to-morrow's Sunday; come on Mon- 
day. I may want another negative." 

Ahshella nodded, Ruth took her hand, and they 
skipped ofF, clutching their pennies eagerly. 

It was afternoon now, and they went instinctively 
towards home, for they were hungry. As they drew 
near, they could see the blue smoke from the wood 
fire rise through the green leaves; and soon the low, 
round tent — under which Mary Anne could not 
stand upright — came into sight with the surround- 
ing litter of unsightly rubbish. In front of the tent 
Mr. Parry had built a rough enclosure of wood and 
pieces of bark. Inside the enclosure was the fire, 
upon which stood a kettle, and close by sat Mary 
Anne on a heap of bark, the baby in her arms; while 
Shaffia crawled about sucking a dirty crust, her 
would-be golden curls discoloured and tangled, but 
her rosy face laughing. 

"There you come, sneaking back, you little good- 
for-nothings ! " shouted Mary Anne, as soon as she 
saw the children, and a torrent of abusive words 
warned them not to come too near. 

But they were hungry; and while Ruth hung back, 
Ahshella, on the hunt for food, was obliged to bear 
some slaps and blows as she prowled among the little 
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store of pots and pans hoping to discover a remnant 
ofbread. 

Mary Anne laughed derisively. "You'll find 
nothink. So you needn't look. We've eaten all 
there was, and it's yer own fault for rampagin* off, 
and leaving me all to do." 

" Where's mother ? " Ahshella said, dodging a blow 
and backing from Mary Anne's presence as though 
she had been royalty. 

"Where's she likely to be? Isn't it Saturday ? 
She's gone to the village, and ye'U get nought to eat 
till she comes back, and not then if I can help it ! 
Where are yer ofF to now? You'll get a good 
leatherin' for this, I can tell you ! " 

But in spite of Mary Anne's remonstrances Ruth 
and Ahshella once more scampered ofF. They knew 
that she dared not follow them and leave the children, 
and anything was better than to stay with Mary Anne 
when mother was away. 

" I'm so hungry ! and Mary Anne's a beast. Why 
didn't you get some bread, Ahshella ?" said Ruth. 

"'Cos there wasn't none," the elder child said, 
with calm philosophy. "Never mind; we'll wait 
a bit here. When mother's back, she'll give us 
summat." 

They sat down on a tree trunk which had been 
already barked, and was as smooth as satin, and much 
whiter than the children's limbs had been for many a 
day. The sun was getting low; the sounds of the 
wood-cutting had ceased; only the happy song of 
thrushes, and the clear whistling notes of blackbirds 
could be heard, or now and then a sudden rustle and 
crackle among the dry leaves and twigs as some wood- 
land creature darted by. The children were silent 
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for a few minutes. Then Ahshella said, " What shall 
we do with our pennies, Ruth ? " 

This was a happy thought, and little, hungry Ruth 
smiled as she gazed at the penny, which was quite 
hot from the tight clutch of her hand. 

" Mary Anne hasn't got a penny ! " she said, exult- 
ingly; "and she would have been glad if she'd 
catched you and found it" 

" Where shall we hide 'em to-night ? " said Ahshella, 
a kind of tremor in her voice, "They won't be safe 
when we go back." (Of course, pockets or purses 
were unknown to these small capitalists.) 

The children were silent in grave thought, until 
Ruth said, " Let's go and hide 'em near the big tree, 
'cos we are to go there on Monday to meet him." 

OfF the tree trunk they sprang, dipped under an 
out -stretched branch, scrambled over another, 
scampered down the slope, and soon reached the 
fallen oak tree. It was at the bottom of the wood, and 
near it a bank and thorn hedge divided the wood from 
the field beyond. 

Ahshella looked about for a good hiding-place. 
Ruth scrambled up into the branches among the 
green leaves, which had not yet begun to droop. 

" Won't it be a good place up here ? " she said. " No 
one 'ud think of looking here." 

" But if the wind bJew the tree about they might fall 
ofFand get lost. Oh ! /know." Ahshella set eagerly 
to work with her hands to make a hole in the bank 
beneath the hedge. First she pulled up a root of 
violets, and that made a beginning. 

"Come and see, Ruth 1 This'lJbe splendid. No 
one can find 'em here, and nothing can 'appen to 
'em." 
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Ruth approved, and assisted. When the hole was 
two or three inches deep, the pennies were carefully 
buried; then the cluster; ot violets was pushed 
back, and lastly a broken branch, of the oak stuck i n 
to show the exact spot. When all was done, the little 
misers slowly withdrew. 

"D*ye think no one wiD go and take 'em up?" 
Ruth said, turning to lookback. " Won't they won- 
der what the stick is for ?" 

" Well — we won't leave the stick. We shall know 
the place by them blue flowers. And its just past 
this big white stone." They ran back and threw away 
the oak branch. " Perhaps it's safer," Ahshella said ; 
" we'll go home now. Mother'U be back." 

But when they were half-way up the hill Ruth's 
mind was once more filled with misgivings. 

" Do let us go, and see if we can find the place, and 
look if they are safe," she said, and Ahshelk yielded. 
Once more the bunch of violets was pulled up, the 
earth was removed, and the treasure looked at. Both 
children were reassured. " They must be safe," they 
said again and again. The soil was put back; the 
violets replaced, and the children, talking of what 
they would buy, hastened to the place of encamp- 
ment. 

When they saw the smoke above the trees, Ruth 
took hold of A^shella's hand and they walked more 
slowly. As they came nearer they could see the 
flickering red light of the fire also. The sun had 
gone down behind the line of purple hills for across 
the green meadows. There was still a golden glow 
in the sky, and the group of fir-trees beyond the en- 
campment was etched in black against the yellow. 
The peace of summer twilight brooded over wood 
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and field. The river below in the valley reflected 
gleams of shining sky as it flowed quietly on. All the 
birds were silent except a thrush, whose tender notes 
seemed to be the fitting music for such an hour and 
such a scene. 

But Ahshella and Ruth did not hear nor see these 
things. They heard the baby cry, and their mother's 
voice say, " Stop the child's crying, Mary Anne, can't 
yer?'* 

They crept nearer. Then a cheerful sound of some- 
thing frizzling on the fire made them hasten, and a 
delightful smell of cooking greeted their nostrils. 

In another moment they crossed the little barrier of 
wood and bark and were in the family kitchen, 
dining-room, and nursery, and were instantly assail- 
ed by a chorus of ugly words from father, mother, 
and Mary Anne which need not be repeated. 

Mr. Parry lounged in a corner and watched the 
frying-pan. Mrs. Parry, in a more than usually 
negligent costume, turned over the pieces of meat, 
which frizzled noisily, and to the hungry children 
smelt most delicious. Mary Anne rocked the baby 
roughly backwards and forwards in her arms — her 
eyes also set greedily on the frying-pan. Shaflia, 
happiest of the party, was fast asleep on the ground, 
still with a half-sucked crust in her hand. 

Mary Anne gave Ruth's hair a tug as she unwarily 
came within her reach, and Ruth shrieked. 

"1-^t the childer alone, Mary Anne, can't yer ?" 
said Mrs. Parry, at the same time giving Ahshella a 
shake. " They're bad enough wimout you making 
'em worse. There ! sit ye down and oe quiet tifl 
supper's ready." 

That was all they wanted, and slinking as far as they 
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could from their Either and Mary Anne, Ahshella 
and Ruth squatted down together and blissfully 
snifled the odours of the cooking food. 

Suddenly Mr. Parry spoke. " I aint goin' to sleep 
again to-night on this blessed hard ground. Mary 
Anne, here s a copper. Go to the farm aiidget a bun- 
dle of dry straw.' 

"They won't let me have it," she said, without 
moving. 

" Do as you're told . D'ye hear me ? " he yelled, and 
the girl rose sullenly and tossed the baby to her 
mother. 

" I can't carry the brat and the straw too. And if I 
go Ahshella must come and help me." 

" Yes, get along, you idle vagabond ! Here's a bit 
of rope to tie the straw together. You can make 
Ahshella run with that if she's lazy." The Either 
laughed as he took a piece of rope from his pocket and 
threw it to Mary Anne. 

Ahshella knew that resistance was vain. She 
jumped up^but caught for an instant at her mother's 
skirt. " Mother, I m i^ hungry. Give me a bit 
first ! " she said. 

"Bless the child ! how can I when it is'nt ready ? 
Be off, and I'll keep your share." 

Without another word the child darted ofFalong the 
cart-track towards the farmhouse — Mary Anne 
after her, trying, and now and then succeeding, in 
switching her bare legs with the rope. 

The piteous looks of the children coaxed a bundle 
of straw from the farmer's wife. It was tied round 
with the rope, and Mary Anne carried it until out of 
sight of the farmhouse. Then it was put upon 
Ahshella's slight shoulders, and the child toded. 
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slowly up the hill with her burden. When they were 
close to the encampment once more, Mary Anne took 
the bundle of straw and ran forward. It was almost 
dark, and the fire had burned low. Mr. Parry seized 
the straw, threw it inside the van covering, and 
crawled in after it without a word. Mrs. Parry was 
already lying within, the baby in her arms, almost 
asleep. 

"Where's the meat, mother?" Mary Anne said. 

"There, in the pan. Fair doings, now. There's 
enough for both you and Ahshella. " Give the child 
her share," Mrs. Parry said in a sleepy voice. " And 
when you've had your supper, go and look for Ruth. 
She'll be getting lost or summat, drat the child ! " 

Mary Anne was deaf to the last words. She had 
taken the largest portion of meat from the frying- 
pan, and was already seated comfortably to devour it. 
Ahshella was painfrilly hunfi^ry, and snatched a piece 
of meat with her fingers and b^n to eat it. But she 
did not sit down. 

" Mother," she said, creeping to the side of the 
woman, who was hardly conscious, " where did Ruth 
go? Was she sent anywhere?" 

"No; her father struck her for being greedy, and 
she ran away, silly child. She'll come back soon. 
There I Be quiet, and let me go to sleep, do! 
Hush-sh ! " and she mechanically put her arm round 
Ahshdla and patted her as if she was the baby. 

Ahshella's limbs ached. How happy she would 
have been to nestle by her mother's side and enjoy 
the unwonted caress ! For poor Mrs. Parry had no 
time to fondle her children, and though she cared for 
them in her way, it was seldom that one of them 
(except the baby) knew the feeling of being held to a 
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mother*s heart. Ahshella dared not shut her eyes, 
for in two minutes she would have been asleep, and 
then what would become of Ruth ? So she pressed 
her lips for a moment against her mother's warm 
cheek and whispered, " Mother, I'm going to bring 
Ruth back, and may we come and sleep hereby you r 
and will you put your arm round us ? " 

"Yes, yes. Be quiet and go to sleep, do. Hush*sh!'^ 
the mother went on, sleepily, patting the grounds 
Ahshella got over the enclosure, and set out to look 
for Ruth. She knew howfrightened Ruth was if left 
by herself, and it was dark, and difficult to find one's- 
way about in the wood. Ahshella was not frightened.. 
She liked the quiet stars, so far off in the dark sky,, 
and shining so brightly; but she knew that Ruth 
would not Tike them, for they would make her feel 
that it was really night. Ahshella ran as quickly as^ 
she could among the fallen trees, and over the rough 
ground and called " Ruth, Ruth ! " as she ran. Pres- 
ently she heard a cry in answer, and going in the 
direction of the voice soon came to the edge of the 
cliff where she and Ruth had waited in the morning: 
to see the oak felled. 

"Are you there, Ahshella ? Oh ! do come to me. 
I'm so frightened. Do come ! " Ruth cried; but her 
voice came from the foot of the cliff, and when 
Ahshella looked over, it seemed impossible to go 
down that way in the uncertain light. 

"I'll come in a minute, Ruth; I can't come down 
here, but I'll run round. Don't cry ! " 

"Oh, you must come ! It's quite easy; you came 
down this morning, Ahshella. I don't want you to 
go round. Do come! I'm frightened." 

Ahshella hesitated ; but when she saw the little dark 
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figure of Ruth below, between the fallen tree and the 
bank where their treasure was hidden, she could not 
bear to lose sight of her. She lowered herself 
cautiously from the edge of the cliff, holding by a 
bush, and feeling with her feet for a safe foothold. 
Then, sliding down till her hands held that fast, she 
lowered her body again, till her feet found another 
resting-place, and so she was half-way to the ground 
when the bit of rock to which she was clinging gave 
way. There was a cry and a crash, and she fell into 
the midst of the widespread branches and rustling 
leaves of the oak tree. 

The ground was soft with moss, and ferns, and 
leaves, and it was not far to fUl; but she had struck 
her back violently against one of the rigid limbs of 
the tree. 

Ruth crawled to her side, where she lay. "Did it 
hurt much, Ahshella?" she said. "I'm so sorry. 
Get up and let us go home." She pulled Ahshella's 
hand to make her move, and the child recovered con- 
sciousness for a moment. 

"I can't get up Ruth. Don't cry It's 

nice here. Let's go to sleep here," she murmured. 

Ruth, easily pacified, curled herself up close to 
Ahshella, and in the morning the two children were 
found lying tog^ether under the branches of the great 
oak tree. Ahshella's last instinct had been to protect 
Ruth from the cold with her own ragged frock so that 
her brown limbs were bare among the faded leaves. 
Ruth was in a sound sleep, her face pressed against 
Ahshella's shoulder, her head resting on Ahshella's 
arm. Ahshella in a yet sounder sleep — the blessed 
sleep which knows no waking on earth. 
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'* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend." Ahshella had never 
heard these words; but the Lord of Love who spoke 
them must have rejoiced over the lovely blossom of 
love in the heart of this child, and so took her to 
Himself before it had time to fade. 
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LIFE is dreadfully hard ! I wouldn't have been 
born if I had known. Just to make me love this 
place so, and then to drive me from it ! '* Margaret 
Crawford said, and stood to look back from the hill- 
side upon her home. 

^^ It is foolish to talk like that," her sister said, in a 
calmly reproving tone. " You have had a very happy 
life on the whole. I have often heard you say that 
you would not exchange with any one. Even now 
you need not go unless you choose." 

" There is no choice, Anne. You know I must go. 
You must stav with father. You are eldest, and it is 
your place. I am not so selfish as to hesitate, but I 
can't help hating the thought of it. To keep accounts 
in a shop, shut up behind a glass case, with a big book 
before me, and make entries and add up figures day 
after day, week after week, year after year " 

" That is not likely, Margaret. Jack will only want 
the help for two or three years. But if you feel like 
that about it there is still time to refuse." 

^^And let Jack be disappointed after promising! 
No; we told him we would make up his College fees 
somehow, poor lad; and we will. Father can't do 
more than he has done. Let us go over it again. It 
reconciles me to think what a lot of money my slavery 
will bring in to the exchequer. I am to have ;^8o a 
year. I shall live on ;^50, that will be ;^30. And you 
say that you can save £20 out of the food when I am 
gone, I have such a dreadftiUy healthy appetite. ;^5o 
and his scholarship will keep Jack decently. And 
then he will be ordained, and get a living, and have 
me to live with him, he says. But, of course, he will 
fall in love, and marry, and have a crowd of children. 
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and the old maid sisters will have to help him always. 
I see it as clearly as possible. Oh ! Anne, it is a 
horrid world — at least, to poor people." 

" You make things much worse by looking at them 
all in a heap," her sister answered. "Come along! 
We shall be late." 

" You can go alone to Sally Martin's. I must work 
off this black mood somehow, and if you won't let 
me grumble, I'll dash up to the top of High Pike, and 
get a good blow, and come home in a better temper.'* 
So the girls separated; Anne, who liked low and 
sheltered ways and grey days, walked steadily on by 
a track over the mountains to a cottage which was 
j ust visible ; Margaret, who rejoiced in wind and sun- 
shine, left the path, and, with quick, light step, sprang 
from rock to rock, keeping close to a rough bed of a • 
mountain torrent, which tumbleddown the hill-side. 
The water made a great deal more noise than its 
quantity justified, for its course was broken into in- 
numerable falls ; and as it foamed and brawled along, 
the sound filled all the air, although the course of it 
was but a narrow beck, which Margaret could cross 
at two jumps. More than once, in her upward climb, 
she cut ofFa bend by so crossing it ; but did not leave 
it until the gwyll began to narrow to a mere ravine, 
when she struck up the bank to the right, soon came 
out upon open heathery ground, and saw buthalf-a- 
mile before her the cairn of stones marking the point 
towards which she aimed. Here the wind blew 
fiercely. The girl loved i t, however, and struggled on 
till she stood by the cairn, breathless and battered. 
There she rested a few minutes, her eyes dwelling 
with infinite affection on each feature or the familiar 
scene. Far beneath her the valley, the low church, the 
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small vicarage which had been her home all the 
twenty-three years ofher life ; to the left the lake, now 
dark and roughened by autumn winds; and beyond 
it and all about her, towering above and tossed in 
seeming confusion, the curving lines of purple 
mountain ranges, each point of which she could name, 
each of which was to this mountain maid a dear pres- 
ence, instinct with the memories and dreams which 
her own heart had cast about it. Presently she picked 
up a stone and added it to the cairn, as she said to her- 
self, ^^ Perhaps, after all, the three years fc^//pass, and 
Ishallcomeback,anditwillbejustthesameI Good- 
bye, oh, good-bye ! Don't change. Be just the same 
when I come back ! *' A bit of ung, flowering after 
the rest was faded, and the bradcen had turned 
brown, caught her attention. She gathered it, and 
listened it to the bosom ofher dress, tears filling her 
eyes. "What a fool I am! "she said. "Why cannot 
I be as calm and sensible as Anne ? She would not cry 
to leave the mountains ! " Then she went quickly 
down by the brawling beck, now snowy white in the 
gathering gloom, and was soon at the tiny church, 
which stood by the roadside at the foot of the moun- 
tain, just where the beck runs under the arched 
bridge, and hurries down with less noise through 
more level ground towards the lake. She only 
stopped an ihstant to look at the quiet, grey church, 
and rest her eyes on the headstone by the low wall in 
the south-east corner, which marked her mother's 
grave. The Vicarage was but a hundred jrards 
mrther, on the other side of the road, so that from its 
windows could be seen the brown slopes of the hill- 
side and the white track of the torrent in the rocky 
gwyll which made a deep scar on the breast of the 
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mountains. A small garden, screened from the road 
by sycamores and Scotch firs, was in fix)nt of the 
house; and on the gravel path the shrivelled syca- 
more leaves were fluttering hither and thither in a 
noisy dance. Margaret, instead of entering the 
house, ran round to the back, found a twig broom and 
a weed basket in a little out-house, and was soon 
busily at work sweeping up the dead leaves. 

While she was thus engaged Anne came in by the 
garden gate. " You have been very quick," she said, 
with some surprise. " I was j ust thinlung how untidy 
the garden would look to-morrow. Did you go to 
the top?" 

"Yes ! It was glorious — but too windy to loiter. 
Oh, Anne ! who will do the garden when I am gone ? 
I should be miserable to think my dear flowers died 
—or- •• 

" I will keep everything in order. It is nearly dark, 
are you coming in r " 

"Soon." 

Half-an-hour afterwards Margaret had finished her 
work. She gathered the few flowers which were left 
in the borders — yellow and red chrysanthemums, 
and white Japanese anemones, and took them to the 
chxu-ch. Every Saturday afternoon this was her 
work; and again she wondered, "Who will do this 
when I am gone ? I should be miserable if it were 
»^/done." The altar vases were filled, a little nose- 
gay was placed on her mother's grave, and Margaret 
knelt beside it, leaned her face against the headstone, 
and kissed the words, " Margaret Crawford, wife of 
the Rev. John Crawford, Vicar of this Parish." 

As she left the little gate from the churchyard she 
saw in front of her the figure of a short, stout man. 
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with a fringe of grey locks under a low hat, and with 
an exclamation of joy ran after him, and put her arm 
through his. 

" You dear ! I did so hope you would come, and yet 
I hardly believed it, this cold day. How good of 
you!" 

"You will be the death of me, Margaret, startling 
my nervous system like this," the man said, at the 
same time tucking her arm more comfortably 
through his, and patting her hand affectionately. 
"Of course I came when I heard you were really 
going on Monday. So you have made up your 
mind?" 

"Yes. What else could I do .? Isn't it horrible ?" 

" Not at all. I think it's the best thing that could 
have happened." 

" Godrather, you are cruel I " 

" No, my dear. But I think it is time for you to do 
something else besides weeding your garden and 
tramping over hills." 

"But I read, and I play the organ, and I teach the 
Sunday-school, and sing to father and you, and I am so 
happy ! How can you say it is best for me to be driven 
away to a horrible town to keep accounts in a shop ? " 

" Let us walk once round the garden before we go 
in, and I will tell you. A good woman ought to have 
sympathy with, and care tor, things beyond her own 
four walls and her own babies and flowers. You 
must be a good woman, Margaret, so don't set your 
heart upon mere happiness, my dear. Now I think 
it will help you to be good to make this sacrifice for 
Jack; and it will help you to sympathise with your 
fellow creatures to see something of city life. And 
so I have not prevented this, nor " 
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" No one could have prevented it," Margaret inter- 
rupted. "Ofcourseithad tobedone. But it docs 
seem very hard to me. Other people could fling fifty- 
pounds a year away on a trifle, and I have to give up 
everything that makes life worth having to get 
enough for Jack to go to college." 

"Now you are talking like a silly girl, Margaret," 
said Mr. Joseph Greenwood, but at the same time he 
pressed her hand to his side. " You only give up two 
or three years at the most And you will gain know- 
ledge and experience." 

" In a draper's shop ? If it had been something nice 
— a secretary, or a governess even ! But I advertised, 
and tried, and this was the only thing that came. It 
is fete, I suppose." 

" Then accept it bravely, and make the best of it. I 
am glad it is a shop. You must go into that city life, 
Margaret, like a breath of mountain air, and purify 
and invigorate everything you come near. And 
learn, child — learn all you can of the lives led by 
your fellow-workers — girls like yourself, many of 
them, but who have never perhaps lived the life of 
freedom and peace which has been so precious to you. 
Don't sit about as if you supposed you could alter the 
whole course of things whenever you run against 
wrongs or miseries; but just be yourself, and try to 
see things as they are in the world . Trust me, some 
day you will not be sorry that I let you go." 

" Tou let me go ? " Margaret repeated. 

"Yes; I might have undertaken to pay this ;^50 a 
year for Master Jack. It would have been no great 
thing, and I shall miss you, my dear. You know that. 
But I believe it will be good for you to buy some 
knowledge of the world, and you must pay the 
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required price for everjrthing that is worth having in 
life. Fve brought you a little present which may help 
you to be more comfortable. You must tell me all 
about your plans and your home life when you are 
settled. And don't stint yourself, nor try to be too 
economical. I have plenty of money for the short 
time I shall need — what, what? cnring? Come, 
come, Margaret ! I thoufi;ht you haa more sense." 

^* Oh ! but you are so kind, and I do love you so, and 
you talk about a short time — and yet you send me 
away," Margaret sobbed. 

" 1 es ; and it will be a still shorter time if you keep 
me out this damp, chilly evening," Mr. Greenwood 
said, laughing ostentatiously, and they turned 
toward the house. In the porch he put a folded 

Eaper into Margaret's hand and kissed her. '^God 
less you, my dear, be a good woman ! " he said, and 
then went into the parlour, where the Vicar and Anne 
sat beside the bright wood fire, where tea was on the 
table, and where a hearty welcome greeted the visitor. 



When the Rosses saw Margaret's advertisement in 
a Blackborough paper, wanting board and lodging 
with a quiet ramily, they answered it. References 
were given and taken, and Margaret arranged to go 
to them. It was a foggy evening when she arrived m 
Blackborough, the Northern manufacturing town 
in which she had taken a situation, and she fdt hor- 
ribly oppressed by the heavy, smoky air. The Rosses 
lived on the edge of the town ; in one of those narrow 
streets of semi-detached villas and terraces of houses 
with a strip of smutty garden back and front, running 
behind a wide street and connecting two important 
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thoroughfares, which is called "a retired situation/* 
To Margaret the high, narrow house, squeezed in 
between others of exacdy the same pattern, looked 
terribly prison-like. The door was opened before she 
had time to ring, and a cheery voice said — "Very 
^lad to see you. Miss Crawford 1 Come in out of the 
fog,** and she was drawn into a warm and lighted 
room which seemed to her very small and very full. 
A motherly old lady sat knitting bv the fire; a girl 
was writing at a table; another girl stood, violin in 
hand, evidendy stopping only to greet the stranger. 

" This is mother; and this is Carrie, secretary to the 
Institution for, &c., &c. ; this is Nellie — you see by 
her plate on the gate, teacher of singine, piano, and 
violin. I am Susan, the eldest, general overseer of 
the forces, commander-in-chief j and all the rest of it; 
and Kate will be home in an hour. She is often kept 
late at the office. So now you know us all. Would 
you like to see your room ? Tea will be ready in a 
quarter of an hour." 

Margaret's first action, when left to herself, was to 
pull up the blind, and fling open the window. The 
house was " stuflfy ** to her, and she longed for a cool 
breath of air. Alas I the mingled smoke and fog 
which came in made her choke, and she was obliged 
to shut the window. " How do people live here } " 
she marvelled. Tea was a very merry meal. The 
girls had each a great deal to say ; they seemed to have 
been out all day — except Susan; and had various 
litde details of adventures to tell one another. In the 
midst of the meal Kate came in — a short, stiflT-set, 
very busy-looking young woman, with a pleasant 
manner, and bright, et^^aging countenance. " Mist 
Crawford, I suppose ! f hope you had a nice journey, 
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and that they have made you at home here," she said, 
shaking hands with Margaret. " Which of you girls 
will come with me to a lecture on * Women's Educa- 
tion* at the University Hall?" she went on, "I 
have had two tickets given me, I have only just 
time to get some food, and must be oiF," 

" My dear Kate, you will be so tired," remonstrated 
her mother. 

"Not a bit of it. There is nothing like change of 
ideas. After office work all day it is refreshing to 
throw one's mind into a new groove. Don't you 
think so, Miss Crawford ? I suppose you are too 
tired to come with me J " 

" I'm not in the least tired, " Margaret said, 

" Then Jo go," the other girls said in a breath. " I 
have to finisn some copying," and " I have to give a 
violin lesson." 

Instead, therefore, of sitting mournfully thinking 
of home, Margaret found herself in a short time 
making one ofanaudrence which absorbed her atten- 
tion quite as much as the lecture. She had never been 
in an assembly of so many interesting-looking peo- 
ple before. There were women with clear, eager 
faces, taking notes of what was said,and, to all appear- 
ances, criticising or approving with keen judgment. 
There were men, too — old and young; but all of a 
verv different type from any which had ever come 
under Margaret's observation. Every one looked 
very much alive and wide-awake. There was, she 
observed, a kind of general shabbiness and indiffer- 
ence to dress even among the younger and feminine 
members of the audience, which made her feel almost 
too conscious of the Sunday hat which she had rum- 
maged hastily out of her trunk to do honour to Kate 
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Ross. It struck her that the hat she had travelled in 
would have been quite good enough. But, if shabby, 
how clever these women were 1 After the lecture 
there was a discussion, in which several of the audi- 
ence took part. Margaret was intensely interested. 

"Were those ladies anybody very remarkable?" 
she asked Kate, as they walked home. 

" Dear me, no ! only schoolmistresses or heads of in- 
stitutions. Oh, yes, they are very clever, and all that 
But one gets to know j ust what they will all say." 

" I did not. It was intensely interesting to me." 

"I am very glad. I thought my cousin Paul 
Dean's speech was the best — making a little (miet 
fun of the two ladies who were so quarrelsome. Here 
he is," as a young man overtook them. "Paul, 
Miss Crawford thinks our Blackborough ladies 
wonderfully clever." 

" So do I, appallingly clever . You have come from 
the neighbourhood of Dalesmere to-day. Miss 
Crawford, have you not ? How oppressive this town 
air must seem to you ! " 

The words of sympathy (the first which had been 
addressed to her, and just upon the point which was 
hardest to hear) went to Margaret's heart. 

" Do you know Dalesmere ? " she said eagerly. 

" I wish I did ! I have an almost intolerable craving 
for the mountains and mountain air. I was born at 
a place called Garthscrag, but left when a child." 

"The second dearest place on earth to me ! My 
godfather lives there," Margaret cried. " Have you 
never been since ? " 

"No. But you must tell me all about it. Will you 
bring Miss Crawford sometimes, Kate ? It will be 
a kindness to my mother and Mary." 
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" How is Mary to-night ? " Kate said, as they stood 
still at the gate of No. 1 3, Elm-road. 

"Very bad. I called to send Dr. Clayton as I went 
out." 

" He can't do any good." 

" No ; but it comforts her a little. Good night." 

"That's the way poor Paid's money goes," said 
Kate, when he had left them, and they went towards 
the house. "All the doctors on earth cannot cure 
Mary, and yet she will have Dr. Clayton time after 
time." 

" Her brother says itcomforts her," Margaret put in. 

" Comforts her ! I wonder if she ever thinks of his 
comforts ! Even invalids, though one forgives them 
much, might have some consideration for others." 

Margaret thought Kate hard, but she soon had 
plenty of opportunity of judging for herself, and 
was obliged to confess that Mary Dean was not one 
of the saintly invalids who are so frequently met 
with in fiction, and now and then in real life. She 
had suffered for twenty years, and suffering had 
made her querulous and selfish. Mrs. Dean, who 
was weak mentally and bodily,was often reduced to 
a state approaching imbecility by Mary's constant 
irritability. It was absolutely necessary for the poor 
invalid to have a skilftil attendant, because of Mrs. 
Dean's incapacity to cope with her daughter's 
humours, which, of course, added to the expense of 
perpetual illness. It was a painfully sad household; 
and Paul Dean's cheerfulness was a puzzle to 
Margaret after she had seen his home. She had no 
time to pay the promised visit, though the Deans 
lived but three doors from the Rosses, until the 
first Saturday afternoon. The week was very long. 
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Margaret went to bed each night too weary even to 
be miserable, and woke unrefreshed, and with a 
load on her spirits which she could not shake ofF. 
The dull routine of work, the close confinement to 
the office, were perfect agony that first week, and 
she wondered whether she could endure it for three 
years, or would die in the attempt. When she made 
some such remarks before the Ross girls they 
laughed heartily. 

" Die of work ! Nonsense, no one does. It is only 
the beginning which is so l^id 1 *' Kate said. ^' And 
you must know our rule. You will find it a good 
one. You see, we all work hard, one way or another. 
Now we might possibly like much better to be 
amusing ourselves, and perhaps sometimes we long 
for a holiday, and for fresh air and pretty places. 
But we never say so. We never talk of the disagree- 
able side of our work. If anything amusing happens 
in the course of the cky, or interesting, we tellit to the 
others, but never anything disagreeable. And we try 
to take all the amusement we can get, and to be as 
interested as possible in things and people outside our 
own groove. Just try our pkn, and you will find it a 
help. Don't think of your work, except as so much 
business to be properly done, and for which you get 
paid. Put it away after business hours. You will 
find that the workers are the people who get most 
real pleasure out of life in the long run, I fancy." 

So Margaret got no sympathy in her grumbling, 
and had strictly " to consume her own smoke." But 
the Rosses were more than kind to her. They made 
her absolutely "at home," and were fi-iendly and 
interested in her ; without curious questionings, they 
seemed to enter into anything she told them of her 
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home, and of the dales-folk, and fully carried out 
their principle of getting amusement wherever they 
could, and of being interested ^^ all round,** not only 
in this or that particular groove. It was too healthy 
a moral atmosphere for morbid fancies or des- 
pondencies to linger in. And Margaret, especially 
after her visit to the Deans, was ashamed of her 
own low spirits, and determined to pluck up courage. 

To Margaret, who had never known a week's ill- 
ness, the sight of Mary Dean's sallow face, pinched 
bv pain, with joyless eyes, and lips which looked as 
ir thev could not smile, was so pitiful as to strike a 
chord of deep compassion. There were tears in her 
eyes as she sat and looked at the invalid, who was 
listening with an indifferent air, to Kate's account of 
a concert. All at once Mary Dean turned her 
glance upon Margaret. " What is the matter ? " she 
said sharply. " Arc you actually crying about me ? 
I thought every one had grown too much used to 
my misenr to bJe sorry for me. But crying does no 
good, and I am no worse than usual.** 

Margaret blushed, and tried to blink away her 
tears. ^^It seems to me so terrible. And you are 
never better than this ? ** 

" No ; I never shall be. But no one thinks much of 
it, I assure you, and I am often told that there are 
others worse off than I, and that so, I should be 
thankful.** 

" But that only makes things hard, I should think,*' 
Margaret said. "We could be more content with 
life if we knew the very worst of it. To think that 
there are still worse sufferings makes it hopeless. I 
wish I could help you ! ** 

A bitter half smile passed over the invalid*s face. 
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" You really amuse me ! How can any one help me ? 
Can you take my pain ? But what is the use or talk- 
ing about a half-dead thing like me? You have 
come from Dalesmere, they say. Tell me something 
about it." 

When Paul Dean came in to his usually melancholy 
tea that evening he found his sister less querulous 
than usual. She did not scold him for shaking her 
when he gently wheeled her couch to the table; she 
didnotsnapacontradiction at her mother every time 
the old lady spoke. He wondered, but was too 
thankful to remark upon the change, and by-and-by 
it was explained. 

^^ I almost feel as if I had been among the moun- 
tains and breathed mountain air since that girl sat 
here talking to me about her dear Dalesmere,"Mary 
said at last. ^' There is something wholesome and 
invigorating in her very presence. But I don't sup- 
pose she will ever come near me again. Every one 
gets sick and tired of a wretched, cantankerous in- 
valid, who will neither die nor be quiet about her 
sufferings." 

" I'm sure, Mary," began Mrs. Dean, plaintively; 
but Paul hastened to divert, if possible, the usual 
stream of excuses and complaints. 

"Has Miss Crawford been? Isn't she a bonnie 
girl? A sight for fair e'en! Did she talk about 
Dalesmerc?" 

" Yes, poor thing. She seems to pant for breath in 
this stifling town, and wants something to climb up. 
She says she feels as if she must get up something 
and see the sky. It is like living in a deep hole to be 
among the streets." 

"Yes; I know just how she feels 1" Paul said, a 
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look of wistfulness, amounting to pain, coming over 
his face for a moment. 

" She will have to get used to it, like the rest of us," 
Mary Dean went on in a harsh tone. " We all want 
a good deal that we shall never get. She is no worse 
off than the rest.*' 

But Marjr Dean never forgot Margaret's tears; she 
liked her better than she liked most people, and it 
became a rule for Margaret to spend part of every 
Saturday afternoon with the invalid. Sometimes 
she stayed to tea, and then she saw Paul for an hour 
or two, and was more and more touched by his 
patient gentleness towards his sister. 

She soon became also attached to the Ross family. 
Not a day passed but one or other was doing a kind- 
ness to some unfortunate person of whom she had 
heard in the course of her work. They were gen- 
erous, and hospitable too, and ready to help with 
sympathy and advise any one who came to them. 
Margaret was daily astonished at the odd waifs and 
strays who seemed to drift to the Rosses for shelter 
or assistance; astonished at the amount of misery in 
the world which was directly due to poverty; and 
astonished at the amount ot help which could be 
given by poor people to those still poorer. 

When Christmas came she went home for three 
days. She was intensely happy. Jack was at home, 
too — handsome and good-tempered; not more 
selfish than most men, and not utterly spoiled by the 
sister-worship which he took as his due. Mr. Joseph 
Greenwood seemed satisfied that Margaret was see- 
ing and learning something of" real lire." 

"Of course, this is real, too," Margaret said, "and 
happiness and comfort are as much actual parts of 
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existence as misery and misfortune . But there, one 
runs against people who are in trouble at every turn, 
and quiet, placid lives — like our country folks lives 
as a rule — seem like story-book lives. Yet one gets 
to long to be in the thick of it, and to be helping some 
one, even in the smallest trifle. And we have a great 
deal of fun. I never knew a happier household than 
ours." 
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CONCLUSION. 

SO she went back without a pang to the accounts 
and the glass-case, and felt cheerfully excited as 
she reached No, 13, Elm-road once more. 

Carrie opened the door for her, and greeted her with 
" You are j ust in time. I dare say you will do. I know 
you can sing — come and put poor Paul out of sus- 
pense." 

Paul Dean's pale face and sweet smile, lighted up 
by the gleaming fire, as he rose to shake hands with 
her, often returned to Margaret's memory in after 
times. "Can you come to my aid? "he said. I have 
an entertainment to-night for some poor lads — it is 
chiefly musical — after tea. Nellie had undertaken 
the part of Prima Donna, and this afternoon sends 
me word that she has a sore throat, and dare not go 
out. Carrie could play, but she says she has no more 
voice than a crow, and is engaged this evening. Will 
you come and sing for us? " 

"Yes. Tell me what kind of songs." 

Paul thanked her, and left Nellie to explain, saying 
that he would call for her at seven o'clock. 

" He must go home now, and listen to Mary's growl 
for an hour, I suppose," Nellie said, when Paul had 
gone. " She always grumbles at his work for his *lads,' 
as he calls them, though it is his one pleasure. I really 
do — and I don't think it isabitwicked — I really do 
wish that Mary and poor Aunt Dean could depart 
this life, and let Paul please himself sometimes. He 
could have some comfort then. Might begin to flirt 
with nice girls, and even think of marrying. I don't 
positively wish them any harm, but I think they 
might die ofFconveniently, as people do in novels." 

Margaret enjoyed that evening thoroughly. The 
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room where the entertainment was held grew unrr 
pleasantly hot, and the atmosphere was not of the, 
sweetest when the fifty working lads or young men 
had assembled. It was an effort to her also to stand 
forward on the little raised platform, and sing to this 
curious audience. But they were very appreciative, 
"Home, Sweet Home,'* and "The Blue Bells of 
Scotland" being rapturously encored; and she Was 
interested in their songs too, and in the young enthu- 
siast, with prominent eyes and pallid lips, who played 
the concertina. Perhaps the really best bit of the 
whole evening was the walk home afterwards. The 
frosty air was delicious, the sky was clear for once, 
and the stars sparkled as brightly over the chimney 
pots as over her own fells. Paul Dean began to ask 
questions about Dalesmere, and Margaret described 
how it looked in winter, when the mountains were 
white and the woods bare. 

"But I cannot halftell you how beautiful it is ! You 
must see it ! Why do you not go in the holidays ? " 

" I have no regular holidays. I take private pupils 
to coach in the summer vacation ; and in winter Mary 
is often too ill for me to leave home, for one reason. 
Do you know, I have never been in a mountain land 
since I left Garthscrag — never been on a mountain, 
never breathed that divine air you missed so when 
you first came here, and which you bring with you. 
But I seem to know exactly what the mountain feel- 
ing is since I knew you. There is something, I am 
sure, of the freedom and wildness of the mountains 
about you." 

Margaret laughed. 

" Am I not tamed down yet ? " 

" I hope you never will be," he answered. 
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Somehow, Paul Dean would never let the conversa- 
tion dwell upon himself, and alwajrs turned away any 
faintest suggestion of blame thrown upon Mary, or 
of pity towards himself, expressed by his cousins. 

But as Margaret heard and saw more of his life her 
feeling towards him deepened into reverence, and the 
plain, shabby schoolmaster was to her a true hero. 
Sometimes he came to the Rosses' for an hour or two 
in the evening, and Margaret generally saw him 
every Saturday, and gradiudly the thought that he 
was there — but three doors off — living his life of 
quiet renunciation and patient fortitude came to rest 
in her consciousness as a perpetual inspiration to 
patience and unselfishness in herself. 

In the summer Margaret had three weeks' holiday. 
Kate Ross managed to get her holiday at the same 
time, and Margaret took her to Dalesmere, and 
experienced to the full the exceeding sweetness of 
rest after work, of play after labour. But she was 
puzzled to find that even when she stood rejoicing at 
the cairn on the top of High Pike once more, all was 
not exactly as it used to be, in her own mind. She 
could not help thinking ofa certain dingy little house 
in Elm-road, Blackborough — could not help wish- 
ing that she could tc;0i6 Paul Dean to her side — *^ust 
for five minutes, that he could see what the mountains 
are, and breathe mountain air for once." It puzzled 
her, too, that even in the glorious summer weather, 
and though Dalesmere had never looked so beautiful 
to her, there was a kind of pleasure in the thought of 
going back to Blackborough. It would have been 
harder not to go than to go. 

The town, however, seemed unutterably ugly and 
dirty to the girls, the hot August evening on which 
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they got home. The others had gone away the same 
day, and the house was unusually gloomy. After tea 
Margaret said she would take the flowers and fresh 
eggs she had brought to Mary Dean at once. She 
found the front door open, went in, and knocked at 
the parlour door, which also stood open. No one 
answered and she looked in. Instead of Mary, Paul 
was stretched on the couch, in an attitude of intense 
weariness. Books and papers were scattered about 
him, but his eyes were closed, and his face pale and 
worn. Margaret had hardly noticed these details 
when he opened his eyes, and sprang to his feet, with 
a look of such radiant delight that the girl blushed 
with a strange confusion. 

" I was dreaming of you — and you appear ! It is too 
good to be true ! I have sometimes thought you had 
gone for ever, and that I should never see you again." 

He had caught both her hands in his, and was look* 
ing into her face with eyes that worshipped. She 
shrank a very little, and he instantly released her, and 
spoke in his natural manner. 

" You did not know, perhaps, that Mary and my 
mother had gone to the seaside for six weeks. She 
bore the journey rather better than last year, and has 
been in less suffering, poor thing ! And you brought 
these for her?" 

^* Yes. Perhaps ^c« will like the roses, because they 
are from Garthscrag." 

" Delicious ! " he said, burying his face in the basket 
of flowers. "And you and Kate have had a good time, 
and you are well .^" 

"Oh, yes ! and I often thought of you, and wished 
for — wished you could have some of our fresh air. 
Are you not going away for your holiday ? " 
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*' No ; it is impossible. I have a capital engagement 
for the holidays. Not long hours, and a pleasant 
young fellow for a pupil." 

"But you look tired — you want some rest and 
change," Margaret said, her heart aching with sym- 
pathy as she saw how weariedly he leant against the 
mantelpiece. She felt so strong, so full of health and 
vigour, and yet she could not share them with him. 

" It is only the hot weather. I was tired, but I am 
not now, and I don't want to go anywhere. Must you 
go ? " For Margaret was again seized with that horrid 
shyness which was new to her, and began to move 
towards the door. But it seemed cruel to leave him 
here. "May I put the flowers in water for you? 
And then will you come back with me and Kate, and 
I will tell you all our doings." 

It came to pass that Kate and Margaret and Paul 
Dean spent a good deal of time together for the 
remainder of the holidays, and Paul was certainly 
speaking the truth when he avowed that now he did 
not envy the Alpine climbers, nor the fishermen in 
Norwegian Fiords. 

Before Mary and Mrs. Dean came home the crisis 
had arrived — unexpectly, of course, at the last — 
and Margaret and Paul were engaged. He had 
struggled against himself, and had kept away from 
No. 13 until the girls thought he must be ill, and 
went to look for him. Then he spoke out, and told 
Margaret that he loved her too much to be with her 
any more without betraying the fact; but that he had 
little hope of being able to marry for an indefinite 
period, and felt it unfair to fetter her. Margaret 
answered that she would rather wait for him than 
marry the greatest man in England, and consequently 
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they were unreasonably and preposterously happy. 
Every one disapproved of such an engaeement^ 
except Mr. Joseph Greenwood. When ^fa^garet 
went home for her second Christmas holiday he was 
delighted to see her, and heartily sanctioned her 
choice. 

" I don't know what people want," he said. "You 
loveeach other and are content. What does itmatter 
about having to wait a bit ? Perhaps it may not be for 
so very long either. He must be a good man, and 
that is all any one need mind- You shall bring him to 
Garthscrag in the summer. We'll manage it some- 
how." And with this hope Mai^ret returned to 
her work and to her lover. Quicldy, though almost 
imperceptibly at first, a cloud swept up on the hori- 
zon of their unclouded happiness, and dimmed its 
lustre. Paul had worked beyond the limits of his 
strength for years, and Nature, however tardily, re- 
venges herself for such injuries in the long run. 

He was unable to take up his work at the Blade- 
borough College when the term opened after the 
Christmas holidays, and though the place was kept 
open for him until Easter, the doctors said he would 
be unfit for the strain of schpol life for some time. 
Perfect rest, and a change to a brighter and more 
bracing climate, were the reiterated orders. Paul 
rested; but change of air was impossible. "When 
the income is reduced, you don't increase your ex- 
penditure," he used to say. But to Margaret's 
amazement he did not fret and weary about the 
difficulties which threatened the little family in case 
of his continued illness. " It will come right some- 
how," he always said. " I have done all I could for 
Mary and my mother, but I am not their Maker nor 
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Keeper. And perhaps^ as the summer comes, I shall 
get better." 

"Unless he gets out of that depressing house, and 
into fresh air, he will not live till the summer," Kate 
Ross said one day. " Oh ! for some money. This is 
a case when one would be justified to beg, borrow, or 
steal. It is no use to give him the trifle we might 
scrape up, if he would take it. But a hundred pounds 
would make him feel that he could use something on 
himself without pinching the others. Margaret, 
can*t you get hold of a hundred pounds?" 

"Yes, I think I can," she said, and wrote to her god- 
father. The same evening she heard that he had been 
found dead in bed, and her sincere sorrow for his loss 
was increased by the sense that now she had no one to 
turn to. A week later came the unexpected tidings 
that Mr. Greenwood had left everything to her. 
Garthscrag, its furniture and belongings, was hers; 
and an ample income. "You need not stay in that 
horrid Blackborough another day," wrote Anne. 
Mr. Greenwood had left an envelope addressed for 
Margaret, which she found contained a cheoue for 
;£ 100, so that she could in truth be free of Black- 
borough as soon as she wished. 

She lost no time. She gave notice at the shop where 
she was employed that she could not enter upon 
another week, and on her way home went to see Paul 
Dean. 

His pupil had just left him; and Paul, exhausted 
with the work to which he had forced himself, was 
hardly able to rise to greet Margaret. 

" I have good news," she said, as she sat down by 
him on the corner, and kept his thin hand in hers. 
" But before I tell you what it is I want to ask you a 
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favour. Will you " — she leaned her face against his 
shoulder, so that he could not see the crimson blush 
which spread over it — "will you marry me now, in- 
stead of waiting any longer ? Do you mind ? ** 

" Margaret ! You want to come and nurse me better, 
and make my home brighter ! How can I tell you ? " 

" It isn't that. When you hear my good news you 
will understand, and say I am right. But I want this 
settled first. May it be next week, Paul ? Do you 
mind me asking.^" 

" As if any news could be better to me than that this 
is your wish ! Dear ! you are always right. It shall be 
to-morrow if you wish." 

Then she showed him the letter from Anne, and the 
cheque for £ 1 00. " As soon as we are married this is 
yours," she said," and you can take me to your house, 
Garthscrag, for our honeymoon. It is all ready. 
You can have plenty of money for Mary and your 
mother (my mother then), and you will come to the 
mountains and get well. Paul, Paul ! it is the only 
way to save your life, and you must consent, for my 
sake. You have promised to marry me at once, and 
I will not let you off." 



It seemed for a few weeks as if the pure and bracing 
quality of his native air, for which he had pined, the 
devoted care of his wife, and the invigorating influ- 
ence of perfect happiness, would work miracles upon 
the shattered health of Paul Dean. But it was too late ; 
and when the brief summer was over the flame of life, 
which had made a sudden rally, sank rapidly. Mar- 
garet could not give up hope till just the last. " Oh ! 
it is hard ! hard ! I cannot let you go," she moaned. 
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^* Your life has been so sad, and I meant to make you 
happy now/* 

" No, dear. My life has not been sad," he said. " It 
has been all quite right. I have had no perplexities for 
one thing, as many people have. My duty was plain 
before me; and I had just to take care of my poor 
mother and Mary. Then since I knew you there has 
been no one in the world happier than I, and these last 
three months have been a time of blessedness. I have 
had more than my share. It is all right, love, be sure 
ofthat!" 



A month after his death Margaret and Anne walked 
to the place where they had parted the Saturday be- 
fore Margaret went to Blackborough. As they 
looked back they recaUed that day. " What a pity you 
ever went to Blackborough ! " Anne said. " Mr. 
Greenwood might have paid for Jack, and spared you 
all this. Now your life is spoiled." 

"Oh, no! I hope not," Margaret said. "I love 
Blackborou£[h, and I am going to live with Mrs. 
Dean and Mary, and try to be to them what Paul was, 
and to carry on everything that he cared most for, if 
I can. And Garthscrag shall never be empty. I shaU 
look for people who need fresh air, and long for the 
mountains, as he did, and send them here. My god- 
father was right. One has to pay for everything worth 
having ; but no price is too great to give for the know- 
ledge of real human worth, and for the possession of 
such love as Paul's and mine ! " 
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THERE was once a little girl named Felicia. 
That means "The Happy One," but Felicia's 
life was very far from happy. She had neither mother 
nor father to love her or care for her. She lived with 
a cruel and wicked old woman, who only kept the 
child to make use of her. Bridget — the old woman 
— had one room in a house in a large city. The 
street was narrow, and the houses tall, so that very 
little lieht or sunshine came into Bridget's room, and 
from the window nothing could be seen but the ugly 
houses opposite and a narrow strip of sky above. 
Most of the houses in Hodge's-court, as the place was 
called, had broken windows, which were stufled with 
rags or paper ; broken stair railings and broken doors ; 
and Bridget's room was one of the worst, in one of the 
worst houses. The plaster peeled off the walls and 
ceilings with the damp; the boards of the bare floor 
were rotten; the grate was rusty. There was no 
furniture but a tumble-down bedstead, with a heap of 
dirty rags on it for bedclothes; a three-legged table 
propped against the wall, one chair and a wooden box. 
A few cracked ju£;s and plates stood on a shelf beside 
the fireplace, and over the mantelpiece was a brilli- 
antly-coloured plate of the Qyeen, with a broad blue 
ribbon across her breast, and a string of big pearls 
round her neck. This one ornament of the room was 
a great delight to Felicia. For — think of it, children ! 
— this miserable place was the little girl's home, to 
which she crept back every night, tired and hungry, 
when she had tramped about the cold streets all day, 
trying to sell papers or matches. This was the only 
home, the only place of shelter she knew. Felicia had 
to give Bridget all the pennies she earned, and then 
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the old woman would let her have a bit of dry bread 
and a drink of warmed-up tea before she sent her with 
a jug to the nearest public-house to bring back some- 
thing Bridget liked better than tea. Then, when- 
Bridget had emptied the j ug, she generally fell asleep, 
and lay snoring heavily on the heap of rags. Some- 
times, unhappily, she did not sleep, but became angry 
and noisy, and beat Felicia, or stood at her door and 
quarrelled with her neighbours. Many a time, if 
iFelicia did not bring pennies enough to please her, 
Bridget kept the little p^irl in terror all the night 
through with her scoldings and beatings, so that 
Felicia was very glad when the old woman got as 
much stufFfrom the public-house as she wantra,and 
fell asleep. 

Felicia had never been to school, and knew nothing 
i-^not even how to play games. Of course, she had 
not learned to sew, and her ragged frock was never 
(mended, but hung in tatters, or was pinned up to 
keep it from falling off; so when Bridget was asleep 
she. sat and starecT into the fire, and many strange 
thoughts passed through her mind. 

I wish you could have seen her, some of you happy 
children, who are often cross when it is time for you 
to leave your merry games and go to your warm 
white beds, or when there is a pudding which you do 
not like for dinner. I wish you could have seen this 
little girl sitting alone in the dark bare room one 
winter's mght, when the wind was howling so that 
the noise drowned Bridget's snores. The door 
creaked^ and the window rattled; the rags in the 
br(^en panes fluttered against the glass, and Felicia 
started once or twice and looked round, thinking that 
some one was tapping outside. There was hardly 
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any warmth or light from the fire, for it had burned 
quite low; but she thought that she would wait until 
the last flicker died out, and then lie down by 
Bridget's side, and try to keep warm under the heap 
ofrags. 

But the wind blew so fiercely against the window 
that she was afraid that the rags which stopped up the 
holes would be blown out, and went to the window to 
try to make them more secure ; and as she stood there, 
she looked up to the narrow slip of sky . Black clouds 
were floating by — driven by the wind, so fast, so 
fiercely ! It made Felicia's heart beat to watch them. 
The moon was behind the clouds, turning the torn 
edges of them to gold as they swept across it ; now and 
then a dazzling hm of the great shining thing could 
be seen for an instant, and the next was covered again 
by a thick black cloud. Ah ! how fast the clouds 
swept along ; how wild and free they were, with there 
beautiful shining fringes! And Felicia thought: 
'< Oh ! I wish I could sit upon a cloud, and ride away 
and away, faster and faster, up there, near the beauti- 
ful round moon, and never, never come down again 
to this ugly room ! " But suddenly as she watched 
the clouds passed away from the moon, and Felicia 
started with terror, for a big face was looking straight 
through the moon at her. There were the eyes and 
nose and mouth quite distinct, and Felicia had never 
seen them before, and there was something terrible 
in the big white face which kept looking at her, and 
looking at her. 

"Oh, go away ! Don't look at me ! " she gasped. 
But the face did not alter. She covered her eyes with 
her hands, and crept back to her seat ; the fire was out, 
and the cold light of the moon streamed full into the 
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room, and threw strange shadows of her fimire on the 
wall. Felicia, trembling with a nameless terror, 
huddled herself among the bedclothes, and lay with 
her eyes shut, trying to forget the face in the sky, 
until she fell asleep. 

To children like Felicia the streets are the play- 
rooms, nursery and garden; and when it is fine 
weather there is nothing more delightful than to 
linger about the favourite shop windows, and, by the 
help of the fairy " Make Believe," enjoy die toys, and 
the fine clothes, and the cakes and sweets — without 
paying anything for them. 

Felicia and "Make Believe" were very good 
friends indeed. They would stand together in m>nt 
of a window until Felicia had chosen a pretty frock 
and warm coat, and was quite satisfied with her doth- 
ing. Then they would trot along the street to the 
confectioner's, and have a feast of tarts and cake and 
toffee; and then stand for an hour at the toy shop, 
and play with the doll's house; until, at last, when 
she had to go home to cruel Bridget, Felicia was often 
still dreammg of the beautiful thmgs which belonged 
to her — none the less that they were out of her reach, 
behind the glass of the shop windows. 

One day Felicia had forgotten everything in the 
happiness of gazing into her favourite toy shop. The 
window was filled with dolls, for it was Christmas 
time. There were all sorts of dolls, big and little — 
baby dolls and children dolls and grown-up dolls. 
She chanced to fix her heart upon a lovely wax doll, 
with wide-open blue eyes, very like Felicia's own, 
and golden hair glossier and softer than Felicia's, 
because it was not neglectedand tangled, but just the 
same pretty colour. The doll was not { ale and thin 
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and dirty, like poor little Felicia, buthad rosy, round 
cheeks, and was beautifully dressed in fluffy white 
stuiF, so white and soft that Felicia longed to touch it. 
" You are my doll,** Felicia said, noddingand smiling. 
"Anybody may have the others. There's none of 
'em so nice as you ! " 

And she stared and smiled at the doll, until it 
seemed to stare and smile back at her. " Oh ! my 
dear, where did you buy that nice coat.^" asked 
Felicia. 

** From the shop next door; Fm glad you like it," 
answered dollie. 

" And Fm sure you Ve a most beautifuUest frock on, 
haven't you ?" For Felicia could see a little bit of 
pink silk under the long white coat. 

" Yes, FU take my coat oflF by-and-by and show 
you," said the kind doU. 

" Oh, no, never mind ! You might feel cold with- 
out it, 'cos it is cold to-day. And, oh ! what pretty 
boots and stockings you've got ! Oh, my ! You're 
a real beauty ! " and Felicia rubbed her little bare 
feet across each other, and nodded brightly to her 
doll. 

In a little while she was obliged to go away ; but she 
came again the next day, and there was the doll, 
standing in the window, as beautiful as ever, and 
smiling when Felicia talked to her. Day by day 
Felicia came to the window, until — one never quite 
knows how such things happen, so I need not try to 
explain it — she loved the doU more than anything in 
the world — thought of it all day, and dreamed of it 
at night, and was happier than she had perhaps ever 
been before in her short life. She told her doll all her 
troubles, and did not really mind old Bridget's 
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unkindness quite so much, because now she had 
some one who was sony for hen 

" Dear doUie," said Felicia, one dajr, " jrou ought to 
have a name, you know. I think vour name is * Pollie 
Ann.' Do you like that name?' 

" Oh, yes; mv name is Pollie Ann," answered the 
smiling doll. And so that was settled between them . 

Perhaps, children, you do not think that a very 
pretty name. But if you lived with a cross old woman, 
who did nothing but scold you and beat you, and 
there happened to be some one called " Pollie Ann " 
who was kind to you, you would think her name the 
best in the world. The real "Pollie Ann" was a 
course, rough girl, with red hair which tumbled over 
her eyes but she was the one person in Hodge's- 
court who sometimes took Felicia's part, and pro- 
tected her from Bridget's blows. 

For some days Felicia visited Pollie Ann, and held 
long conversations with her, and never had the least 
fear of losing her. But there came one cold day when 
Felicia stood shiveringatthewindow, and told Pollie 
Ann that she must run about soon to get warm; and 
that she was very glad her dear doUie was so comfort- 
able in the nice shop; and that she was very hungry 
— oh, so hungry! — when suddenly a hand was 
stretched out from within the shop and Pollie Ann 
was taken out of the window ! 

Felicia was dreadfully frightened. She knew that 
things in shops weresometimessold; butshehadnot 
for a moment dreamt of losing her darling doll. 
There were so many others. Surely, surely Pollie 
Ann would come back, and one of the others be taken 
instead ! Pollie Ann was ^doU. It would becruel 
to take ^ away! 
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In an agony of suspense Felicia waited — her eyes 
fixed on the empty spot whence PoUie Ann had been 
torn from hen In a few moments an old gentleman 
and a little girl came out of the shop, and the happy 
laue;hing child carried Pollie Ann in her arms. 
Felicia had one glimpse of the blue eyes and the 
smiling lips she loved so well, and then the little girl 
who carried the doll was lifted into a carriage which 
waited in the street. The old gentleman followed, 
the coachman touched his horses, and Felicia knew 
that Pollie Ann was gone for ever. Heart-broken, 
she moved silently away from the shop, big tears rol- 
ling down her thin cheeks. 

It is very hard to lose the things we love, both for 
little people and for big people; but most of us have 
someone to comfort us, or something to take the 
place of the lost treasure. Felicia might have cried 
her eyes out and broken her heart with grief, and no 
one would have cared. So she never spoke of her 
loss nor let any one see her tears; but the shops and 
streets amused her no more, and when she sat alone 
by the fire at night, while Bridget snored, she thought 
of Pollie Ann, and wished — oh ! how she wished 
— that she could see her dear face once again. 
One Sunday when Felicia was wandering about the 
streets (which were very dull because alfthe shops 
were shut), she found herself at the edge of a crowd 
of people who had gathered round a preacher. Felicia 
stood still and listened. She did not understand all 
he said, but she heard one sentence which gave her 
new hope. " If you will kneel down and pray to God 
day by day for what you want. He will give it you," 
said the preacher. Felicia repeated the words over 
and over to herself, and when she got back to 
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Hodge*s-court went to Pollie Ann, who was sitting 
on the doorstep of the house where she lived. 

"Where is God ?" said Felicia. "Gm I speak to 
Him? I want so much to speak to Him. Where is 
He,PomeAnn?" 

Pollie Ann laughed loudly. " What a queer one you 
are ! How do I know ? And do you mink that if I 
did know, God would bother Hisself about the likes 
of us ? They do say as He lives in heaven, but that's 
a long way from Hodge*s-court I reckon." 

" Where is heaven ? " asked Felicia. 

" Oh ! in the sky, I suppose," laughed Pollie Ann. 

Felicia went home sadly ; but that night, as she stood 
at the "mndow and looked up to the sky, thinkingof 
what Pollie Ann had said, she saw once more the 
strange face looking down at her through the moon. 

" It*s God Hisself, ' murmured Felicia, awe-struck, 
and in another moment she knelt down, and with her 
eyes lifted to the face, and her hands clasped, 
whispered, "Please, God, give me back Pollie Ann, 
for I want her very much. ' Each night that week 
she watched for the face in the moon, and when she 
saw it knelt down and said the same words. Soon 
there came a time when the moon could not be seen 
from Hodge*s-court; but Felicia waited patiently, 
and in a month she saw the face again, and began her 
prayer again. 

So two, three, four months went by, and the spring 
came back to the pleasant country, and filled the fields 
with flowers and the air with fragrance. But the only 
difference the spring made in Hodge's-court was that 
the days were longer, and that there was not such 
bitter cold as in winter. 

One bright May morning Felicia set out with a load 
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of chips upon her head, and a heavy, heavy load of 
pain at her heart, and walked out of the town towards 
the country. She could not have told you why she 
felt sadder than ever on a day like th is, when the sun- 
shine was golden on the leaves of the trees, and the 
happy birds were singing merrily among the 
branches; but she was ready to sit down and cry, and 
had hardly the heart to go up to door after door and 
ask if anyone wanted chips. To begin with, Felicia 
knew that in warm weather fewer chips are bought; 
and then Bridget had been dreadfuUy cruel lately, and 
had beaten her last night till her body ached with pain, 
because she had found her kneeling by the window 
saying her constant prayer as she looked at the bright 
moon, " Please, God, give me back PoUie Ann ! ' 

This morning Felicia had come out without any 
breakfast, but she was accustomed to that, and was 
surprised to find herself so miserable. " Vd ought to 
be glad it isn't raining; butPm not glad of nothing," 
she said to herself. **rve never been glad since th^y 
took PoUie Ann away, and it don't do no good askin' 
and askin', as the man said. P'raps God's somewhere 
else, and hasn't heard me yet. I wish I knew; and 
them birds puts me in mind of PoUie Ann; and, oh, 
I wish, I wish " 

But the tears had to be rubbed away and the old 
question to be asked, " Do you want any chips, please 
ma'am .?" for Felicia found that she was at the door 
of a pretty lodge, and saw a kind-looking woman 
polishing the already shining windows. " Dear me, 
no, child ! We don't use many chips in this weather," 
was the answer, as Felicia expected. She turned 
wearily away, put down her basket, and leaned 
against the wadl to rest, looking at the cottage and the 
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pleasant-faced woman, who no doubt lived there. 

The next moment there was a sound of footsteps; 
the woman ran forward and opened the gate, and a 
gentleman came out. For this was the lodge to his 
garden, and he lived at the large white house, which 
stood back among the trees; and he was rich and 
happy and good-natured, and smiled and nodded to 
the lodge-keeper as he passed out, and almost tripped 
over the little chip girl and her basket. 

"Hallo! Who is this? Why, Mrs. Brown, can't 
you do with this little lassie's chips ?" he said. It's 
far too heavy a load for her to carry. She's no binder 
than my Dorothy, and looks tired already. How 
much for the lot, eh ? " and he felt in his pocket, and 
spoke very kindly. 

"They'd be a shilling, pleasesir; butl'dletyou 'ave 
the lot, if you take 'em all, for tenpence," Fekcia said, 
her big blue eyes fixed beseechingly on his face. 

" Here you are, then, and we won't mind the two- 
pence," and he gave her a shilling, and then hesitated. 
" Couldn't you find the child a bit of cake, or some- 
thing, Mrs. Brown ? Or, stay, PU send her up to the 
house. Breakfast is on the table still." 

He took an envelope out of his pocket, scribbled 
something on it, gave it to Felicia, and then hurried 
townwards to make up for lost time. 

Mrs. Brown told Felicia to go straight on up the 
drive, and she would soon come to the house; and 
bade her leave her basket at the lodge till she came 
back. So, her heart beating high with expectation of 
"breakfast," and with the mought that sdl her chips 
were sold, and that for the rest of the day she could 
enjoy herself, Felicia trotted along under the over- 
arching trees, and thought how beautiful the blue 
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sky looked peeping through the fresh, fi;reen leaves, 
and sniffed the sweet scent of the waJiflowers, and 
caught glimpses of primroses and forg^et-me-nots 
and crimson double-daisies, and wondered if the 
Queen's own garden could be prettier than this ! 

All at once she came in sight of the house, and 
walked very slowly, for she was a little frightened 
to go to the door and ring. There were many 
windows, opening at this side upon a wide verandah. 
A lovely, smooth, green lawn stretched to the 
verandah — a lawn of the softest grass. To look at 
it made you long to touch it to feel its smoothness; 
and Felicia stepped off the drive on to the grass, and 
stood still to enjoy the delight of feeling the cool 
softness on her tired, hot feet, and looked round with 
admiration. 

Suddenly she gave aery of joy, and darted forwards 
across the grass. Something white was lying on the 
ground at the foot of a hawthorn tree; something 
— a fluffy white thing, with long, fair hair, and a bit of 
pink showing beneaui the white coat. 

"It is, it is! It's PoUieAnn, her own self! Oh, my 
dear dollie ! My dear, my dear ! " 

And down on the grass squatted Felicia, hueging 
the doll, kissing her, stroking her hair tenderly, 
touching her dress with reverent fingers, and mur- 
muring, " He's give her to me at last ! " She foreot 
the promised breakfast, forgot Bridget, forgot all her 
troubles. She knew only that the doll she had loved 
and lost and prayed for was in her arms at last ! 

PoUie Ann was, indeed, less beautiful now, than 
when she had stood in the shop window, new and 
spotless. The whiteness of her coat was less dazzling ; 
her cheeks were paler, and in one was a cruel dent; 
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her fair locks were matted; and, worst of all, one arm 
was gone. But her blue eyes stared into Felicia's as 
brightly as of old, and she smiled quite as sweetly as 
she listened to the happy child's story of all she had 
suffered since she lost the doll. 

Felicia did not think for a moment that there was 
any harm in holding PoUie Ann in her arms; and 
when she saw a little girl step on to the verandah from 
one of the windows of the house, and run across the 
lawn towards her, she did not move. The little girl, 
who was about Felicia's age, was dressed in a pretty 
summer fi-ock, and wore a clean white pinafore, and 
blue sash; her face and hands were cleaner than 
Felicia's had ever been, and her hair was beautifully 
glossy. But at this moment she looked very angry. 
Her face was red with passion. 

" How dare you touch my doll ! Put her down this 
moment, and go away — you dirty, ugly girl ! Put 
her down ! " she cried, stamping, for she was in a very 
unladylike temper. 

" She's mine ! God's give her to me ! " Felicia said, 
springing up, and clinging to the precious doll. 

But Miss Dorothy did not understand, and snatch- 
ed at Pollie Ann's 1^ furiously. 

"Oh, don't ! don't ! you'll hurt her I There, take 
her ! But don't hurt her ! " Felicia cried, and threw 
herself, sobbing, face downwards on the grass — for 
Pollie Ann was lost once more, and the world was 
dark and desolate. 

It had all happened in a moment, and she did not 
know that an old gentleman, little Miss Dorothy's 
grandfather, had been close by the two children, and 
had heard everything that passed between them. But 
in another moment she found herself raised from the 
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ground bjr a white-haired and gende-voiced old man, 
who put Pollie Ann into her arms, as he said, " Now 
my dear, try to stop crying, and tell me all about it." 

Dorothy, still with a very red and sulky face, stood 
near, her fingers in her mouth; but by the time 
Felicia had finished her story Dorothy was crying) 
and I think there was a tear trickling down grand- 
papa's nose. 

" Oh, I'm so sorty ! And you shall have Pollie Ann 
to keep always," Dorothy sobbed. 

Better than that, Felicia was not allowed to go back 
to Hodge's-court, but was taken to live at the lodge 
with Mrs. Brown, and became one of the happiest 
little girls in all the wide world. 
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IS HE MAD?" 



THE Bishop of Midchester and his wife, on their 
way to spend their annual holiday in the En- 
gadine, stayed one day in town in order to visit the 
exhibitions. Mrs. Halsworthy was a woman of culti- 
vated tastes, and had her full share of artistic gifts. 
She alwajrs brought back with her from her foreign 
tour a portfolio ftdl of drawings, which her friends 
were eager to see ; and not only were the places easily 
recognised, but there was no misery in being shown 
the artist's work by the artist, for it could honestly be 
admired. 

*' Every one says there is nothing special to see this 
year, but I feel awkward if I know nothing about the 
exhibitions; and it is difficult to make talk unless one 
gathers material. So let us see the pictures, dear 1 '' 
Mrs. Halsworthy had said; and though the Bishop 
grudged even a day from his loved mountains, he did 
as she wished. He rarely refused to do as his wife 
wished, and when he did she knew that she had been 
unreasonable. 

The Bishop had agreat respect for Art, and admired 
his wife's work, and all besides that she told him to 
admire. He enjoyed his first hour at the Academy 
very much; and then one picture seized upon his 
imagination, and he did not care to look at anything 
else. *M am going back to look again at that poor 
rich young man,'* he said to his wife. ^^ I have not had 
such a sermon preached to me for years.'* 

She looked surprised. *^ Yes, it is a striking picture ; 
wonderfully painted ! Butareyounot coming round 
the rooms ? Very well, we will meet again." 

The Bishop stood long in front of the picture of the 
rich young man who went away sorrowful, and 
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realised the old stoiy as he had never done before. 
The man looks burdened, bowed down, with his 
riches. 

And yet he is sorrowful because the Master — the 
Bishop's Master, too — has bidden him sell all that he 
has, and give to the poor, and follow Him. 

" Suppose such a command came to me,'* thought 
the Bishop, suddenly — " should I obey it } or should 
I go sorrowful away, too ? " He stepped back as two 
young men pushea their way between him and the 
wall, making audible comments on the pictures. 
They stood still in front of Watts' masterpeice. 

"Shouldn't mind having a touch of his complaint 
— would you, Dick ?" said one. " Great possessions 
don't seem to agree with him, though. It's the mere 
notion of being asked to part with em that knocks 
him over, I suppose," 

" Nowadays the rich folk haven't even the grace to 
be sorry that they don't like to part with the cash, said 
the other. " I wonder if there's one of all the respect- 
able Christian gentry who lookat this picture and say 
— ^Lovely ! Sublime ! ' — who would partwith, say, 
one-third of his possessions if he was told to ! Lot of 
humbugs they are ! They don't believe in their 
Christ themselves, or they would do as He told 
them." 

" Oh, come, Dick ! You're a bit hard on the world. 
There are some rich people who give an awful lot 
away. And I don't suppose every one was meant to 
give all — literally." 

" Do you know one who has given all ? " retorted the 
young man called Dick. " Do you know one noble* 
man in England who has ever given up to the poor so 
much that he has to work for his own living ? Did 
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you ever heaw, or do you ever expect to hear, of one 
Bishop who so burns toobey the words of Christ that 
he chucks his dignity and money, and works like one 
of the common parsons for a parson's pay ? Such a 
thing might make one believe that Christianity was 
real; but when one sees " 

The two young men moved away, and the Bishop 
of Midchester heard no more. 

"I think we hadbetter takeahansomnowandgoto 
the New," said Mrs. Halsworthy when shejoined her 
husband. "We can just do that and be at Lady 
Broadlands' for luncheon. Afterwards we must do 
some shopping, and then call on the Duchess. And 
then we will have a nice little dinner at the hotel, and 
eo to the Opera. I do tnjoj a day like this. It re- 
freshes me, and makes me feel quite young again. . 
What are you dreaming about, Basil ? " 

"Nothing — only of that picture and something I 
overheard. ' 

At luncheon there was a eood deal of talk about the 
echibitions. " And what do you think the picture of 
the year. Bishop ?" asked Lady Broadlands. 

"My husband has only looked at one pictiure, I 
think, said Mrs. Halsworthy. "You know, the 
Bishop belongs to the old school which cares more for 
what an artist says than for how he says it — though, 
of course, in this instance the work itself is so 
supremely well done that one is only likely to forget 
the lesson it teaches in admiring the art." 

" Yes," said the Bishop, " It seems to me that no one 
has ever pointed out more forcibly than Watts, the 
incongruity between being a follower of Christ, and 
having great possessions. That man, in the picture 
— is the victim — the slave of his riches. He could not 
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cast all from him, as the fishermen disciples could and 
be free to follow. Perhaps some rich men can, but 
Christ seemed to think that great wealth separated 
men from Him. No — no champagne thanks/' as 
the man-servant was about to fill his glass. 

Lady Broadlands glanced down at the diamond rings 
on her hand, smilingly. " Of course it is an exagger- 
ation to think that such words were meant literally, 
isn't it ?" she said. " Great possessions are a great 
anxiety. Lord Broadlands is really quite ill sometimes 
with all the worry he has about his property. But 
when one is born to it, one has to accept the responsi- 
bility. And as for giving to the poor, thovig^h, of 
course, it is quite right to be charitable, don t you 
think. Bishop, that there is a little too much of that 
kind ofthing going on? We shall all be poor — soon; 
and then who wilTgive to us ? I really am tired of 
philanthrophy, are not you ? And don't you think 
that all this fashionable social Christianity is only 
another form of Anarchism ? Oh land I must ask you 
— for I do so want your opinion — ^^'z;^ you read — " 
and so on, and so on, until it was time to go, said Mrs. 
Halsworthy, if she was to do her shopping and see the 
dear Duchess of Midchester. " I saw some lovely art 
&brics at Liberty's as we drove past. You will come 
and help me to choose curtains for the drawing-room, 
BasU?'^ 

" You know 1 am no judge of such things," said the 
Bishop; nevertheless, he was drawn into the net, and 
cheerniUy paid up when bidden to do so. Don't you 
think it is extravagant to get all these useless things ? " 
he said, as they walked down Regent-street. 

" Oh ! dear no," answered his wife. " They are j ust 
what I want to brighten up our old rooms at the 
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Palace. And the girls like pretty things as much as 
I do. Did you notice the arrangement of the flowers 
at Lady Broadlands ? I must remember it. And 
why didn't you take some champagne ? You know 
one always has good wine there.'* 

They spent some more money on pretty things; 
called upon the Duchess, had a simple little dinner, 
(only seven courses), and then went to the Opera. 
All the time the Bishop could see the bent fjmire of 
the rich young man who turned away sorrowful from 
the Master's biddinc;; and the bitter words he had 
overheard rang in his ears," Did you ever hear of a 
Bishop who chucks his money and his dignity to work 
as a common parson — on parson's pay ! " 

" It's quite time for you to get your holiday, Basil," 
said Mrs. Halsworthy, when they were driving away 
from the theatre ; " you have been working too hard. 
You don't look at all well, nor in your usual spirits. 
Now you must throw all your cares to the winds and 
enjoy your six weeks thoroughly." 

The Bishop sighed. " I wish every hard-working 
parson in London could set out for a six weeks' tour 
in Switzerland. There are hundreds need it more 
than I." 

"Well, my dear, but they can't — so why need you 
make yourself miserable about them ? Besides — 
they have not a Bishop's anxieties and responsi- 
biUties." 

" Nor a Bishop's pay." 

" I'm sure you don t get a penny too much ! The 

E>sition must be kept up — and few men give as 
rgelyasyoudo. By the bye, we have not fixed about 
lending the Palace to General and Mrs. de Vere while 
we are away. Shall I write to-night } I know they 
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want to stay in the neighbourhood — and they are 
nice people to make fhends of. They have such a 
pleasant place in Scotland, and the girls — '' 

"No," the Bishop interrupted. "I am going to 
offer the house to litncaster. I saw him yesterday — 
and the doctor had advised him to have a rest and 
change — but he said he couldn't aflbrd to take 
lodgings. He has six children — eldest boy at 
Oxford, and it's a wretchedly poor living. He and 
his wife haven't been out of town further than 
Margate for four years. It will do the poor fellow 
good." 

" But, my dear — " began Mrs. Halsworthy. 

" Did you ever read diose words about making a 
feast not for the rich but for the poor ? General de 
Vere can take a house anywhere he chooses ; he does 
not need ours. If Lancaster cannot go, I shall look 
out for some other poor, over^worked clergyman. 
The horses and carriages and gardens will give them 
some pleasure — instead of oeing useless. I am 
vexed that I never thought of it before, while I was 
enjopng my holiday and all manner of luxuries. 
Mary, Mary ! I be^n to think that my life has been 
one of denying my Master. I wish I could live more 
simply and hdp the poorer clergy to better things. 
I wish there was less of the lordship and more of the 
pastor about me. I wish — " 

" I wish everybody did as much good as you, and 
lived as unselfishly," broke in his wife. " My dear 
Basil, it is quite morbid to get such notions. But do 
as you like about the house." 

Mrs. Halsworthy was sorry that she had taken the 
Bishop to the Academy when she found that he was 
still harping upon the picture of the rich young man. 
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He did not speak of it again for a few days; but she 
saw that something was weighing upon him. He was 
pre-occupied, and less open than usual to the delights 
of the beautiful scenes which always roused him to 
enthusiasm. The two girls had met their father and 
mother in Paris, and they too noticed how grave and 
silent their father was. Three weeks passed before 
he told his wife of his great resolution. 

They were together on the terrace in front of the 
hotel, watching the marvellous beauty of the "rose 
des Alpes'* flush the snowy peaks with its ethereal 
radiance. 

The Bishop drew a long breath. " I doubt if you 
and I shall ever look upon this scene again,** he said. 
" You will feel that I am wronging you and the girls, 
wife, but it has to be done. I am not judgingomers. 
I do not wish to be an example or a reproach to others. 
Only my own course is clear to me at last, and I must 
take it. The message came to me as I stood before 
that picture, and if I refuse to obey I shall know my- 
self to be a coward and a traitor." 

His wife put her hand on his arm and said, with a 
little gasp, " What message ? " 

"Sw that thou hast and give to the poor and 
follow Me. The words were not new, but they were 
spoken to me that day as never before. Did I ever 
tell you of that conversation I overheard .^" 

"No, dear ! " Mrs* Halsworthy's face was pale, 
but she spoke calmly. 

"A young man looking at the picture said to 
another — * These Christians don't believe their 
Christ. Did you ever hear of a Bishop who so burns 
to obey His words that he chucks his money and 
dignities and works like a common parson, for 
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parson's pay ? Such a thing might make one believe 
that Christianity was real.' Well, my dear, I am 
going to * chuck,' as he called it, and take a lower 
place in the Master's service. He has bidden me 
leave all and follow Him, and I must obey ." 

Mrs. Halsworthy did not speak for some moments. 
Then she said: "Have you thought whether you 
have a right to renounce the greater influence you 
possess as a Bishop — the opportunities for doing 
ffood, the important duties of your office ? Isn't it 
nke a general in the army throwing up his post to go 
into the ranks ? Isn't it a kind of desertion ? " 

"I have tried to think of all those objections," he 
answered. "But there are many men fitter than I 
for the office, and to whom it would be no sin to live 
as I suppose a Church dignitary must live. ... I 
don't know 1 There may come to be another theory 
about that, even. For myself — right or wrong — 
I cannot go on preaching obedience to Christ and dis- 
obeying Him. As a Bishop it seems I must live in a 
palace, with a tribe of servants, and luxuries of all 
sorts. And, of course, I enjoy much of it; no man 
more appreciates the pleasures of luxurious foreign 
travel, of pretty surroundings, and the power of giv- 
ing bis wife and daughters dainty dresses and things, 
than I do ! Perhaps I care too much — that is why 
the call to leave them has come to me. As a private 
person I can arrange my life more simply — with the 
simplicity of poverty — though I believe the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and I will take the common pay 
of a common parson. Perhaps it was not meant 
literally — ^Sell aii that thou hast.' 1 am weary of 
asking myself that question. To me my Master spoke 
that cuy by that picture, and I must obey. My dear. 
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if it is verjr hard for you, it will make it all the harder 
forme — and I cannot help it. You see, all my life 
has been spent in the enjoyment of wealth. I have 
never known what it is to give up a single gratification 
because I could not afford it. Surely that will be a 
good lesson for a man to learn who sets up as a teacher 
of others. If we were all perfectly wise I suppose we 
should hold wealth and poverty as mere accidents, 
and so long as we gave our hearts to God we should 
be all right, whether rich or poor. But now it is not 
easy for a rich man to enter the kingdom. I must 
b^n again as a poor man." 

When he stopped there was a smile on his face ; but 
he looked anxiously at his wife. Shehad turned away, 
and was silent. 

** Well, my dear ?" he said at last. 

^^ Basil ! I am trying to think of all I ought to say on 
the other side to dissaude you. But it sounds so 
trivial I am ashamed to say it. Dear 1 it will not be 
nice to be poor — for you, nor for me, nor for the 
girls. But you must do what you think right." 

Then and there, in front of the hotel windows, the 
Bishop of Midchester bent down and kissed his wife. 
Many saw it and were shocked. No one heard him 
say: ** Thank God for a wife who bids me obey the 
Right!" 

^erwards it was spoken of as one of the many 
instances of the man's eccentricity that he had been 
seen to kiss his middle-aged wife in public. When 
the news of his resignation of the See of Midchester 
became known, naturally it was impossible to believe 
in his sanity. There was no plea of age or infirmity. 
The Bishop merely stated that he wished to serve 
among the lower clergy. He left large sums of 
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money to the charities of Midchester, and accepted a 
small living in East London. There he labours, and 
is content. Naturally also there was much com- 
miseration expressed for his wife and daughters. But 
they seem ridiculously happy — under the circum- 
stances. 

As to whether he is mad or not — I feel unable to 
decide^ and leave it an open question. 
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LADY DOROTHEA." 

YES, it was success at last ! He had worked hard 
for it — but lots of men work as hard and never 
reach success. Jack Gascoigne could hardly realise 
his luck at first. But when one after another the 
critics praised his picture — which had been hung on 
the line; when dzy after day came letters of con- 
gratidation, and — better stUl — letters giving him 
commissions for more portraits, he began to under- 
stand what it meant. Then he stretched his long 
limbs with an immense sense of happiness, puflfed 
out clouds of smoke and wrote as follows to his 
mother : — 
" Dearest in the wide, wide world ! Throw up your 
cap and sing for joy. Pat me on the back and say, 
* Jack, what a good boy art thou ! ' For I have got 
commissions to paint the portraits of as many dis- 
cerning, if not beautiful, personages as will keep me 
employed for two years — and, better still, will put a 
tidy litde sum of money in our pocket. What do 
you say to that ? And you shall walk in silk attire, 
and siller have to spare. But I verily believe that you 
are such a contradictious, aggravatin' old lady that 
you will be much more disappointed when I tell you 
that I can't come to you for the holidays than pleased 
and proud when I proceed to inform you that the 
reason why is *cos Tm going to stay with a real live 
bloomin' lord — where I shall feed ofFgolden dishes, 
and eat the cosdiest viands, and drink sparkling 
nectar out of crystal goblets, and be on speaking 
terms with exquisite creatures who wear ropes of 
pearls, &c., &c. See Lord Beaconsfield. It is a 
horrid bore. I hate to think that I shall not see you 
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till Christmas. But such is life when one is in great 
demand. And I am credibly informed that all the 
fine ladies are dying to have their faces painted — 
not by their maids, but by me — and that the noble 
lords are all quarrelling as to who shall have the glory 
of being immortalised on canvas by my magic touch 
next. And 1 mean to put my prices up, and to give 
myself jolly independent airs — as soon as I cbre. 
Won't we have a galumptious time ! I shall write 
next from Lord Stornaway's Scotch seat — Casde 
Stornaway, N.B." 

Jack Gascoigne was drawing master at a public 
school. He lodged in the town, and had fitted up a 
studio in a large attic. He was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow, and lived in a tiny 
house in the village where her husband had been vicar 
for forty years. She was not in robust health, and it 
was not thought well for her to leave her home in the 
South of England for the colder climate where Jack 
had to live. Consequently mother and ison spent only 
the holidays together, and it was a great trial to both 
that the long summer vacation to which they had 
looked forward so eagerly must be passed apart. 

Jack made up to his mother as well as he could by 
constant letter-writing. On the. second day of his 
visit to Castle Stonaway he wrote, after along discrip- 
tion of the place : " As for the people who inhabit this 
glorious place, I don't know much, and am not likely 
to know much, evidendy. Lady Stornaway is a 
pretty, pleasant woman — all the women in this class, 
by the bye, are pretty and pleasant. That is a neces- 
sity of their existence. I suppose they drown all the 
girls who are not pretty or pleasant. Lord Stornaway 
is a capital sitter, but when not sitting to me I see 
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nothing of him, as he is very busy. He wants to give 
me as much time as possible just now, because a lot 
of men are coming for the 1 2th, and then he cannot 
spare any more days from the moors. The children 
arejolly little things — much better brought up than 
poor folks' children, I think — and not half so much 
spoiled. There are no visitors staying here except 
one young lady, a princess, I should imagine, from 
the wav in which she carries herself. Lord ^orna- 
way calls her ' My Lady Dorothea,' in a half-joking 
tone — though how he dares to joke with her I can't 
think ! and die children seem to adore her. Lady 
Stornaway calls her ' Dolly,' which sounds grotesque 
— for she is nearly six feet tall, and like a statue of a 
Greek goddess. And I call her nothing — for I dare 
not sp^ to her, except by accident*' 
The accident happened thus : Jack had arrived at 
Gistle Stornaway in the afternoon. Lord Stornaway 
had welcomed him, but after a time had bidden him 
" make himself at home," and had suggested that he 
might like to look round the grounds before dinner. 
He had an engagement to meet his bailiff. So Jack 
had strolled a^ut, charmed with the views one had 
here and there of sea and mountain, and with the 
picturesque grounds. A number of sketches sug* 
gested themselves, and he thought that his month m 
this land of loch and isle, moor and mountain, would 
be all too short. Presently he found himself in the 
kitchen-garden, on a broad gravel path, where the 
warm rays of the westering sun fell full on the high 
stone wall and the yellowing pears and plums which 
were trained against it; while red and yellow snap- 
dragons, orange and flame-coloured nasturtiums, 
and such common flowers grew in wild profusion 
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along the border* Then he saw, a few paces in front 
of him, a figure which seemed to suit the setting as if 
an artist had put it there. A girl in a white gown was 
standing on tiptoe, stretching one arm up to reach the 
highest branch of a pear-tree. She had thrown ofFher 
wide straw hat, and the light gleamed on her gold- 
brown hair. Jack could not see her face, but the tall, 
rounded figure, the beautiful head, the slim white 
hand and wrist outstretched, were perfect. " What a 
pity it will be if she is plain ! "was his first thought. 
Then, as she gave a little spring upwards and only j ust 
succeeded in touching the pear she wanted with the 
tips of her fingers, he hastened forward. " Will you 
allow me," he said, taking ofiThis hat. " I don't think 
you can get it down that way," and the next instant he 
plucked the pear and presented it to her. 

She turned, and though she looked distinctly vexed 
— and vexation is not a beautifying feeling — Jack 
saw a face so delicately and perfecuy lovely that it 
made him inclined to cry out in delight. ^^I don*t 
want the pear," she said, rather ungraciously, stoop- 
ing to pick up her hat. " I only wanted to see if I could 
gather it, and I can't." Then she laughed, half-shyly, 
and went on : " I must have looked very absurd i ump- 
ing at the thing. Don't tell Lord Stornaway.* 

"Wild horses won't tear the secret from me," he 
exclaimed. 

" I suppose you are the artist they are raving about, 
and you are going to paint his portrait," she said, 
glancing at him. 

"You know everything," he said. And then he 
walked on beside her, stifl carrying the pear. 

"No, I don't. I didn't even see the picture in the 
Academy which Lord Stornaway was so charmed 
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with. I only looked at the landscapes and the stoiy 
pctures. Why they put in such a lot of hideous old 
men and stupid women I can't think.'* 

"No more can I. But the Hanging Committee 
seem to be fond of ugly old men, and what you 
call siupid women. But how do you know they are 
stupid?** 

"They must be to let themselves be painted at all. • . 
But I suppose you are glad they are fond of 
portraits?*' 

" Very glad. If they had not been,Lord Stornaway 
would not have wanted me to paint his, and I should 
not have been here.** 

His companion was silent, and Jack fancied from 
thelofty way in which she hddher head, and from the 
expression of her mouth (the rest of her face being 
hidden from him by the shady hat), that she would 
not have been sorry had that been the case. Still, he 
, was unwiUing to leave her. " I wish you would have 
it,** he said, holding out the tempting pear. " I should 
hardly have plucked it for mvsdf.*' 

She shook her head. " I only wanted to see if I could 
either it, because Lord Stornaway said I couldn't. 
Eat it — and don't tell I " Then, with a little nod, she 
swept up her trailing skirt and ran off down a side 
path which seemed to lead towards the house, leaving 
Jack curiously excited. 

When he went into the drawing-room before din- 
ner she was there — a picture again — in white still, 
but of some soft silky stuff, sitting on a couch, with 
one of the children on either side of her, looking at a 
picture-book on her knee. 

" This is Mr, Gascoigne, Hilda and Dick," she said 
to the children, who rose and shook hands. 
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" I know," said Dick. You are a real artist, dad says, 
and that's what I want to be." 

Jack sat down, and asked the boy what sort of 
pictures he liked best; and at that moment Lord and 
Lady Stornaway came in. " Ah ! I see you have all 
made friends," Lord Stornaway said. "Come, my 
Lady Dorothea ! dinner is ready." 

The hostess took Jack's arm, and they went to the 
dining-room. After dinner " My Lady Dorothea " 
played a game of chess with my Lord, and then went 
to bed ; and for two or three days Jack did not see her 
except at breakfast, luncheon, or dinner. She appear- 
ed to be a great favourite of Lord Stornaway's. Jack 
wondered how he could dare to alternately teaze and 
pet this beautiful creature, who took it all very mer- 
rily, but was distant and cold as marble if Jack 
ventured to address her. He often wondered, too, 
what her proper style and title might be, but he could 
not ask. Once or twice Lord Stornaway brought her 
into the room where Jack was painting. 

" My Lady Dorothea wants to see how you do it," 
he said. But she was either too proud or too shy to 
show the interest she felt ; and Jack — ^naturally proud 
himself — determined not to betray by look or word 
the much more than interest he felt in her. Never 
before had any woman moved him as this girl did. 
Her every attitude, every passing expression, de- 
lighted hisartistic sensibilities. Atm^thetoldhimself 
that it was merely the same pleasure as that one takes 
in a statue, picture, or landscape; but at the end of a 
week he confessed to himself, with a groan, that he 
had never longed — with a sick longing — for the 
moment to come when he should see a favourite pic- 
ture orsceneagain. He had never at night tossedand 
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turned, kept awake by the restless desire to look once 
more at the most perfect statue in the world; never 
dreamt of it — asleep, and pined for it — awake. 

^^ I am making an utter fool of myself/* he told him- 
self a thousand times. ^^ It was a pity I ever came here 
if I am going to let myself be made miserable for life 
by a grand kdy who would not think me worthy to 
tie her shoe-lace." 

So — even when he had the chance of speaking to 
her — he kept up as distant a manner as her own. 
Then came the twelfth, and the shooting-party 
arrived; and Jack saw less than ever of the ladies. 
Dinner was oflen late ; very often the ladies were away 
on the moors for luncheon; and Jack was wretched 
when he pictured all the others on equal and familiar 
terms wiUi " My Lady Dorothea." For the men who 
had come to The Gistle were old friends and relatives 
of Lord Stornaway's, and not strangers to anyone but 
Jack. 

But at last another accident happened. He did not 
shoot, and had a eood deal of time to himself. Lord 
Stornaway promised some more sittings when the 
first fortnight of the shooting was over, so Jack took 
advantage of the fine days for sketching, and found 
plenty to do in the beautiful neighbourhood of The 
Gistle. One day he was painting in a glen which ran 
up into the mountain behind the grounds. The 
amber-coloured water formed a still pool in front of 
him, but higher up the stream was broken by mossy 
stones; and crags of grey rock, bending trees, and 
waving ferns made a background for his picture. 
Suddenly he noticed a figure moving on the opposite 
side of the stream, and soon recognised that, scram- 
bling along in a most undignified manner, and 
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jumping from rock to rock, with her rough tweed 
skirt tucked up, her small hat awry, her hands 
covered by thick leather gloves, came My Lady 
Dorothea. She was singing a little Scotch song in 
snatches, and evidently believed herself to be quite 
alone. He knew she would be vexed that he should 
see her, and kept very still, half hidden behind a 
boulder, hoping, and yet fearing, that she would soon 
pass on without seeing him. But just where the rough 
water fell into the quiet pool, big moss-covered stones 
made a sort of rough causeway fi-om one bank of the 
stream to another, and here she paused, looking down 
into the still water, and her low singing ceased. Jack 
held his breath lest a movement should betray him. 
What a picture she made ! What was she thinking of ? 
Evidently of coming across to his side; but between 
the last stone and the bank was a broad gap, and the 
water rushed between, deep and rapid. She could not 
see it from her side, and scrambled quickly and con- 
fidently down to the water's edge, sprang upon the 
first stone, jumped lightlv to the second and third, 
and then stood still suddenly, frightened and un- 
decided. The stones were slippery, and it would not 
be easy to turn and go back, and in front was the wide 
bend of rushing water. The next moment Jack 
appeared, and she gave an exclamation of relief. 

" Oh ! how glad I am to see you — and how glad I am 
it is you because you will not tell, nor let them laugh 
at me. . . . Ickrenotgo back, and I can't jump all 
this distance What must I do .^" 
" Could you jump if I held your hand ? " 
" I don't know. But you could not reach me." 
He walked deliberately into the water, which came 
up to his knees. " This is the safest way," he said, and 
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without waiting for an answer^ lifted her up, and put 
her down on the bank. It was done in an instant, and 
Jack walked back to his easel and b^n to put up his 
things. 

"You need not have done that. I could have cot 
back somehow; or — or — I might have jumpedin 
another minute. And you have to go home, andl have 
spoiled your day*s work." She looked dreadfully 
distressed — not angry, Jack was glad to see. " I was 
doing no good," he said, carelessly, " and it is time to 
give up ¥men one is not getting on." 

She waited for him and walked home at his side. 
"I love this glen," she said, "and often come here 
and cross just there. But die rain last night must 
have made the stream rise. How much nicer it must 
be to sit there and make a lovely picture than to tramp 
about the moors killing the beautiful birds. I wish I 
could sketch!" 

" Why don*t you try ? Would you like to learn ? 
Will you come with me to-morrow and have a 
lesson .^" He spoke eagerly, but as she did not 
answer immediately he remembered himself, and 
added, "That is, of course, if your ladyship thinks 
that " 

She turned suddenly towards him with such a look 
of reproach that he was startled. 

" I did not think you would laugh at me ! " she said ; 
and, holding her head higher than usual, she walked 
on in silence. 

But Jack Gascoigne was getting reckless. He had 
held her in his arms for a moment; and she had not 
been angry. Whyshethoughthewaslaughingather 
when he suggested that she should learn to sketch he 
could not in the least understand. But he knew that it 
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would be bliss for him if she would consent to be his 
pupil, and spend a few hours with him — alone, to- 
geriier — in the glen, or wherever she might choose. 
What might come afterwards was of no consequence. 
In a short time it would all be over, and he would 
never meet his Lady Dorothea again probably as long 
as he lived. . . . Well, so much the more reason for 
seeing all he could of her now. 

After breakfast the next morning he followed her 
deliberately into the garden, where he had noticed 
she often went, usually with the children for com- 
panions. "Lady Dorothea," he said," I hope you 
have decided to take some lessons in sketching. It 
would be a great honour and pleasure to me to be 
allowed " 

She interrupted him; but it was a shy, not an angry 
blush, that dyed her face for a moment as she said, 
" Oh ! don't speak of it in that way. I mentioned it to 
Lady Stornaway, and, if you really would not mind 
the trouble, Dick and I would both like to be your 
pupils. Just one or two lessons would help us so 
much." 

Jack's feelings towards young Dick were not of the 
most amiable nature at that moment; but he reflected 
that it would be better in the end. The boy would 
want a lot of lessons if he was to get on at all, and if 
]^dy Dorothea really cared to learn, it would extend 
the time. If she did not care, why should she trouble 
about it ? The next fewdays were for Jack Gascoigne 
the happiest he had ever known. Her Ladyship 
seemed to lay aside all her coldness, and to have 
utterly forgotten the distance between herself and 
her teacher. She had a pretty gift for drawing, and was 
as docile and patient as the most exacting master 
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could wish. And sometimes, when Dick was dred, he 
would ramble away and leave Jack and Lady 
Dorothea together; and they would talk of art, and 
Nature, and life, and literature — and venr often of 
themselves. At least. Jack found that he onen talked 
of himsdf. She had a way (bringing subjects round 
to his own life, his own experience ; and she seemed to 
be interested in his descripticm of public sdiool lifie, 
and still more in his account of his mother*s quiet 
cottage in the pretty Devonshire village. 

Her life appoured to have been singukrly unevent- 
ful; but she seldom talked of anything she had done 
or seen, and Jack felt that she avoided all reference to 
her own circumstances purposely, not to emphasize 
the contrast between her position and his. 

A fortn^ht of happiness — and then the weather 
broke. Once more Lord Stornaway was at liberty to 
sit for his portrait, and the time for Jack's departure 
drew nigh. He dared not think of it, but he held 
himself well under control, and believed that no one 
— least of all ^* My Lady Dorothea " herself — had 
guessed his secret. 

One morning Lord Stornaway startled him by 
saying, "To-morrow will be your last day here, 
Gascoigne . I want to speak to you on radier a delicate 
matter. My wife is anxious, and I promised to say a 
word or two. You don't intend to behave badly, of 
course; and of course, too, no one could help admir-^ 
ing the girl — * My Ladt Dorothea,' I mean I " 

Jack flushed hotly. " I have admired her from the 
first moment I saw her, my lord. But I knowit would 
have been madness — folly — to show my feelings to 
anyone. Her ladyship has not the slightest idea. And 
I cannot think anyone has the right " 
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"Softly, softly, my dear fellow. Do you not know 
who * her kdysnip ' is ? " 

" No. We met nrst by chance the evening I came in 
the garden. No one introduced me to her. But I 
heard her called ^Lady Dorothea,* and I supposed 
her to be a relative of yours and entirely out of my 
reach. If I have done anything — or said a single 
word to annoy you or Lady Stornaway or Lady 
Dorothea •• 

He spoke hotlv and proudly, and when Lord 
Stornaway broke 1 n with a laugh, he went on, " It may 
seem a laughing matter to you, my lord. But a man 
mav love a woman — if she be a aueen — so deeply 
and hopelessly, that his whole life is darkened by the 
loss of her " 

" My d^r fellow, there isn't the least reason in the 
world why your life should be darkened, that I know 
of. My wife thinks diat Dolly has already a little 
tenderness for the great artist who has taken such 
pains to teach her. But that's telling. What /^thinks 
you must find out for yourself — that is, if you care 
to, when I tell you who she is. She is Dorothea 
Murray — the daughter of my father's head game- 
keeper. She was left a motherless baby when he was 
killed in an accident;andmy mother brought her up, 
and she has been like a younger pet sister to me. She 
has been with my children like an elder sister, and is 
very dear to us all, as you must have seen. But, I 
confess, we are sometimes a little anidous about her 
future." 

" My lord," Jack said, " have I your leave to ask her 
if she will trust her future with me ? " 

"With all myheart,"wastheanswer. "Poorchildl 
I gave her the name of ^ My Lady Dorothea ' because 
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she had such a stately way of moving. Many of our 
true Highlanders have that splendid bearing, and 
look every inch a king. I never dreamt it had misled 
you all this time." 

" I hope she will always be * My Lady Dorothea,* " 
said Jack Gascoigne. And he had his desire; and the 
next year all the world was enraptured by the lovely 
portrait of the artist's wife on the Academy walls. 
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HARTDALE HALL. 

WE were looking for lodgings in one of the farm- 
houses which stand up and down the dales in 
the North country when we first saw Hartdale Hall. 
It seemed to us exactly what we wanted, and we both 
exclaimed, " If they will only take us in here ! " 

So many people besides ourselves like lodgings in 
picturesque farmhouses nowadays that we had met 
with manv disappointments. If the rooms were 
prepared for letting they were sure to be engaged. In 
other cases, the farmer's wife was only "thinking 
about it." It would be another year or two, perhaps, 
before she would have made up her mind, and 
achieved muslin curtains for the windows, and a 
painted screen for the fireplace. We were sick of the 
noisy, tpurist-haunted little town — "the most con- 
venient centre for excursions in the Lake country," 
theguide-books said, with its rattling " sharrybangs," 
and tootling coach-horns, and street, music, and 
perpetual photograph shops, and litter, and trippers, 
and environment of villadom. Even the mountains 
and lakes seemed to get a suburban tone seen from 
such a point of view. " We might as well go back to 
towh," we grumbled, "as stay in the * convenient 
centre,* if what we want is to get near to the heart of 
Nature." We held the old-fashioned creed that, 
Antaeus-like, we could only renew our strength by 
direct contact with Mother Earth. Strength evapor- 
ates in the constant friction with one's fellowcreatures 
called " society." Hartdale Hall, we saw at a glance, 
was the verv place for us. 

We stood leaning on the gate which led fi-om the 
lane we were in to the farmyard, only there was no 
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yard. The cart-road led by the back ofthc house right 
on up the dale, and seemed to end in a path across the 
hills. The only enclosure was a little walled garden 
about the house. The stable, cowhouse, and barns 
straggled about, and the open rocky ground and 
farmyard were all one. The side of the house which 
we had first seen had two beautiful, half ruinous, 
mullioned windows, and a lovely arched doorway 
under a high-^bled porch. A group of sycamores 
rose to the left where the dale was widest; the cart- 
track passed to the right by thcf side of a swiftly 
flowing beck, which we could trace by gleams of 
whiteness far up the dale to where it fell in slender 
threads from cragto crag of theclififs which closed the 
headof Hartdale. 

Massive and sombre frowned the piled-up rocks in 
the evening gloom; but one could not look up the 
dale without longing to follow the bed of the hurry- 
ing stream back to its source among the wild crags. 
No doubt a path could be found through to the dafes 
beyond, though no opening was to be seen. Hartdale 
was no more than a wide gorge scooped out by the 
beck on its way to join the river which flowed th rough 
the wider valley to the lake. 

The house was, in truth, as solitary as any nineteenth 
century hermit could reasonably require. It was 
more than a mile from the coach road. The lane, 
which was the only approach to it, went no further. 
The nearest habitation was a small farmhouse, the 
chimneys of which could be seen half a mile to the left 
before the dale narrowed. The " convenient centre " 
was at least four miles away, so that the "sharry- 
bangs" and trippers would vex our souls no longer 
could we but get ref\ige here. 
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As we looked and longed — dreading to put our 
fate to the test — an ancient and bent " son of the soil " 
came out of one of the farm buildings. We opened 
the gate and went towards him. 

" Can you kindly tell us the name of this place ? " one 
of us asked in propitiating tones. He was deaf, of 
course, and we had to repeat the question. 

It seemed to annoy him. " This — this *ere place? 
Why, they call this Hartdale Hall, to be sure." But 
he said " Artle*all." Then he whistled to his dog and 
shuffled on, not deigning to look at us. One would 
have thought that any man, in this lonely place, would 
have seized a chance of a little talk with two friendly 
young ladies. We were disappointed. 

" It IS very dismal and deserted-looking,"Kate said 
with a little shiver. 

" Yes, a moated-grange kind of feeling isn't it .^ That 
isjust the beauty of it," I answered. 

It had been a day of rain and wind. The sycamores 
waved their branches wearily, the heavy wet leaves 
rustling one against another with a moaning murmur 
of complaint. There was not a gleam of sunlight on 
any crag or fell, whichever way we looked. A grey, 
lowerii^ sky met the gr^y* cloud-wrapped moun- 
tains. lliedullgreenofTullsummerwasalmostblack 
in the gloom. Tliie wet flowers — the foxgloves, and 
hawkweeds, and campions — hung their heads as 
they swayed in the dreary wind which blew down the 
dale. The weather was certainly getting worse. We 
had hardly noticed how wild it was in the sheltered 
lane. But the storm clouds on the crags rolling lower 
and lower, the moaning wind in the tree tops, the 
rushing splash of the stream, the lonely grey old 
house, even the mournful bleat ofalostlambaway on 
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the fells — all were part of the fascination to happy 
youth. 

" This is far enough from the madding crowd to suit 
even us," Kate said. "We should not suffer from 
nervous irritation caused by the necessary noises of 
civilisation here. Let us go to the house." 

We went a few steps and then stopped. Not many 
yards from us stood a woman outside the low garden 
wall. She was looking fixedly into the cloud- 
wreathed hollow at the head of the dale, and did not 
see us. She was middle-aged, and of a strange dark 
beauty not often seen in this country. A handkerchief 
was knotted over the black hair which rippled low on 
her brow; her full figure, as she stood erect, motion- 
less, with arms folded on her bosom, was one which 
Frederick Walker might have painted. All at once 
she lifted her hands, wrung them together, and threw 
up her arms with a gesture of despair. We looked at 
one another, and then moved nearer. She turned 
when she heard our steps, and I hope never again to 
see such an expression of tragic frenzy in a woman's 
eyes. 

It seemed insultingly grotesque to ask her if she let 
lodgings; yet what else could we say ? 

" No," she said, " I never have let lodgings. I never 
thought of it. No one has ever asked for them before." 
She spoke calmly. The expression of despair in her 
dark eyes passed into one of apathy. She almost 
smiled when I said, " This is such^lovdy place ! One 
of the loveliest we have seen. We should like so much 
to lodge here, if you have rooms, and would take us." 

"Oh! there are plenty of rooms, if that's all. But 
they are not ready. I had never thought of letting. • 
It might be as well ... it would be good to have 
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something more to do. Would you like to come in 
and rest a bit.?" 

We eagerly consented. She led us through the little 
garden — something of a wilderness, but with possi- 
bilities of picturesqueness; yellow poppies fringed 
the walls and steps; honeysuckle trailed luxuriantly 
about the porch. When we admired it, she said care- 
lessly, " It was pretty enough once. I don't attend to 
it as I used to, and it's neglected." She took us into 
the house by a side door, which opened into the 
kitchen. The front door had not been open for a year, 
she said. 

In the large, old-fashioned kitchen the farm man we 
had seen was taking his supper at the dresser at one 
side. Everything was clean and orderly, but cheerless. 
The fire was dull, and very little light came through 
the small-paned windows. The mistress of the house 
offered us chairs, and sat down. "We saw some beau- 
tiful mullioned windows as we came towards the 
house," I said, looking round. 

"Yes; the windows of the parlour. It's through 
there." She pointed to a door in one corner. "But 
we've not used those rooms for a year, and they'll be 
damp. I don't suppose they would be fit for you to go 
into for a week or more — even if I made up my mind 
to let them." 

" Oh ; we would wait. Can we see the parlour and 
the bedrooms we should have — if you will take 
us.?" 

She half rose, but sat down again, a strange cloud on 
her dark face. "No, miss, I can't so in there to- 
night. . . . But I'll think about it, if you really want 
to come. It's a good room, and there are two nice bed- 
rooms over. There's a separate staircase and door. 
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That's the oldest part of the house. It was a fine place 
once, they say." 

She spoke with absolute indifference, and without 
the pride in her home which is characteristic of the 
North-country folk. 

** I am sure it has been lovely. It is still ! '* I said. 

" You'd find it very lonesome," she went on, " and 
we have a lot of rain." 

" Oh ! we don't mind that," I said, the desire to lodge 
at Hartdale Hall deepening every moment ; " and we 
are not afraid of loneliness. It is just what we want. 
You are not quite alone here, I suppose.?" 

" No; I have three sons. They are away on the fells 
to-day, after the sheep. I was watching for them when 

ou came." But even when she spoke of her sons no 

ight was in her face. 

We had a little more talk as to terms, and so on, in 
case she should consent to take us; and then we rose 
to go. 

^u shall come up here again to make a sketch of the 
place -^ if you have no objection," Kate said, "and 
then we shall hear what you have decided. We shall 
be very much disappointed if you will not take us. We 
should not be much trouble, I think." 

We were once more standing where we had first seen 
her, and we all looked up the dale at the stormy sky, 
and black difiEs looming through the drifting clouds. 

A faint smile flitted over her face at Kate's words. 
"I'm not afraid of the trouble, miss," she said; "I 
would like to have you well enough, if I'd the heart for 
it, and maybe it would be best, and help me to keep up 
a bit. . . . There are the lads ! " 

She pointed to three tall young figures coming down 
the dale through the gloom. 
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" Your sons must be a great comfort to you," Kate 
said, sympathetically. " Has your husband been dead 
long?" 

There was a pause. Once more that awful look of 
anguish came into the woman's eyes. 

" I beg your pardon for asking, " Kate stammered. 
"I thought — I did not know " 

" It is a year to-day since I lost him," she interrupted 
in a strange, half-stifled voice. Then nodding to us, 
she turned away abruptly, and went into the house. 

" If we ever get established in those mysterious 
rooms, I shall expect to find a ghost, or a skeleton, or 
an astral body, or at least a subliminal consciousness," 
I said, when we were once more in the lane, walking 
slowly away from Hartdale. " There is Tragedy in 
that woman's face ! I hope there is something occult 
about the place. We can write a thrilling account for 
the Psychical Research Society." 

"With pleasure, if we come upon any ghost more 
psychical than rats or spiders," Kate said. That's what 
I expect to find in those shut-up rooms, unless I get 
an attack of rheumatism through going to live in 
damp, romantic rooms to please you." 

"I suppose you think it is superior to sneer at 
ghosts ? " I retorted. " Wait till you see one ! I hate the 
scientific mind which turns a dry light upon every- 
thing, and insists upon stupid facts. ' 

Kate laughed. " The next stupid fact will be that we 
shall get drenched if we don't walk more quickly. The 
rain is coming — to say nothing of being benighted. 
When we are once out of this Uttle dark lane I shall 
not mind. Here we can hardly see what lies before us 
already." 

We hastened on in silence. " Kate " I said, presently, 
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" do you think she murdered him ? " 

" Good gracious, Mary, what gruesome ideas you 
have ! Of course not. She would have been found out. 
Hartdale is notbeyond the pale of civilisation. . . . 
How gloomy it is ! I wish I could see the gate at the 
end of the lane. Why don't they light these places, 
now that electricity is so common r Hush, Mary; 
there's some one by the side of the lane! " 

"A tramp lying in wait for us," I said, quietly, but 
my heart began to beat with quick throbs. 

" It is not at all a pleasant place to meet tramps in, 
nor a suitable time," Kate said. " I hope he won't turn 
into two tramps; one we might tackle." 

We spoke lightly, pretending not to be alarmed, but 
instinctively walked more closely together, and 
quickened our steps. A man was sitting on the bank 
among the ferns and brambles, his face bent on his 
knees, a bundle on the grass beside him. We hoped 
he was asleep, and that we should slip past unnoticed. 
But suddenly he lifted his head, and we saw a gaunt 
white face, ghastly enough in the dusky light. 

" He's only one, and he doesn't look dangerous," 
I whispered. "Shall I give him sixpence?" fear 
quickly melting into compassion. 

" Certainly not. You ought to know better than to 
think of such a thing. Promiscuous charity " 

As she spoke the tramp rose, staggered, and sat 
down again. " Don't you see ? " Kate said,who was an 
intemperate total abstainer. "G>me away! Don't 
speak to the wretch 1 " 

"I think he looks dreadfully ill," I said, my hand 
surreptitously sliding towards my pocket. " Good 
evening," and I paused in front of him. " It's going 
to be a wet night. I hope you have not far to go ?" 
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" I hope not, miss," he said, faintly; " but I seem to 
have lost my bearings. Perhaps you could tell me 
how far I am from Hartdale HaJl? Fve not been well 
lately, and I just sat down here to rest, and fell into a 
sort of sleep — leastways I suppose it was sleep, for I 
dreamt I was in sight of the old place. And now it's 
grown so dark that I can't see rightly where I am." 

His voice was not the voice of a tramp, nor that of a 
drunkard either. 

" It's only about a mile," Kate said, putting her hand 
into her pocket and taking out her purse, not a bit 
ashamed of her inconsistency. " But there is no inn 
there, if you want a night's lodging." 

" I know, I know," he said, wearily. " But if I can 
once get there " 

" Do take this," I said, holding out my sixpence, 
though I could not see how it would help him to get 
to Hartdale, as there were no hansom cabs in the 
neighbourhood. 

"Thank you, miss; I don't need it," he said, taking 
off his cap. Though ragged and even dirty, he had 
refined features and gentle, sad blue eyes, which, 
somehow or other, made one believe that he must 
have been innocent and ill-treated to come to such a 
pass. He looked absolutely famine-stricken; his lips 
were livid, bis cheeks hollow, and his limbs trembled 
as with palsy. 

" Take it," Kate said, holding out her sixpence also. 
" I daresay they'll give you supper and a bed at the 
farm up there. The mistress seemed a nice, decent 
woman." 

"Thank you, miss; it isn't money, it's strength I 
want now. Ifl can get there, I'll be all right." He rose 
again with difficulty and made an effort to move. 
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^ About a mile, did you say? Maybe FU do it — in 
time. Thank you. Good evening, miss." He 
staggered on. 

Kite said sharply, '^ Come, Mary 1 We can't stand 
here watching him all night; and we can't carry him 
to Hartdale. There are times when one is powerless 
and has to let thin» slide. I wish he would have taken 
our money. One feels happier in such circumstances 
if one has given something;.'* 

Shewas hurrying forward, but I stood still. *' This is 
what I am going to do, Kate, I said, bc4dly, because I 
knew it would be called ^Hsh ; ^' I shall run back to 
Hartdale as fast as I can and tell them about this man. 
They must send a cart for him. He might die if he was 
left in the lane all night." 

" Mary I Do you know that it is nearly teii o'clock, 
and rain coming ? " 

** Yes; I don't mind. I'll try nottobeverylongafter 
you." I meant to do it, so it was no use arguing. 

I turned and ran back. As I passed the tramp, who 
had sunk down again a few yards further up the lane 
I said, '* I'm going to tell them to send for you. Don't 
lose heart 1" 

It was uphill, but I was in good training; the air was 
cool, and, besides, the sense of excitement ke^t me 
from feeling tired. I was not a brave girl ; I knew well 
enough that I should be horribly nervous when the 
long walk home alone in the dark began. But it was 
no use thinking of that yet. When I reached the gate 
at the top of the lane the old farm labourer was leaning 
on it, smoking. 

I plunged, breathless as I was, into the cause of my 
sudden reappearance. "There's a man— down here 
in the lane — who wants to get to Hartdale Hall— - 
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and he is ill — and can't walk. You must take a cart 
and go for him." 

*' And he said I was to say it is a year to-day since he 
went away, and that he only wants to come home to 
die/' gasped Kate, my dear old Kate, who had follow- 
ed me, (" Of course, you silly goose, I couldn't letyou 
be flying all over the country alone at that time of 
night," she said afterwards.) 

At the moment we thought of nothing but of the 
effectof our words. Down fell thepipeoutof theold 
man's hands, and something that sounded like a word 
of a very emphatic character and heathenish deriva- 
tion broke from his lips. " Come home to die! " he 
repeated, and then, muttering strange sounds, hob- 
bled quickly to the house. 

** I think we've made a sensation for once, Kate," I 
said, leaning against one gate-post, she against the 
other. She was beginning to speak when a wild shriek 
rang through the night, and the next instant the mis- 
tress of Hartdale Hall rushed towards us, flung open 
the gate and, as she caueht my hand in hers, cried, 
"Where — where? Take me to him; it is my 
husband!" 

She dragged me along, but was compelled to stop 
once or twice to take breath, and in each pause spoke 
in low, gasping sentences. " I drove him away. I told 
him I did not want to see him again till his dying day 
but I loved him all the time. And I thought he was 
dead, and that I had killed him — - killed him, though 
I love him better than life! " 

When we reached the place where the tramp sat, 
leaning against a tree, Kate and I drew back, and the 
wife ffcw to him. We saw her fling herself on the 
ground beside him; we heard her cry" Husband! "; 
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we saw his head fall forward on her breast. 



"Perhaps you will condescend to come home now," 
Kate said, in a voice which sounded thick with tears, 
though she said it was only something in her throat. 
We heard the cart coming, so there was nothing to 
wait for. Besides, the rain was falling fast by this time, 
and the wind rising. It was not an evening one would 
choose for a long walk, but I don't think either Kate 
or I felt a bit tired as we trudged back in thewindand 
rain and darkness to the "Convenient Centre." 
When we kissed good-night Kate said," You were 
right, Mary! It was much better charity than six- 
pence." 

A day or two afterwards we went again to Hartdale 
Hall. It was fine, and the lovely old house and all the 
dale were steeped in sunshine. Mrs. Thwaites(we had 
learned her name) met us with mingled tears and 
smiles. Her husband would recover, she said, thanks 
to us. We heard all her story by degrees. She was of 
Spanish birth, and had some property of her own. 
Among other things she had, she confessed, a pas- 
sionate temper. Her husband was gentle, indolent, 
and, we gathered, rather self-indulgent. They loved 
each other truly, in spite of occasional storms, but she 
often reproached him because the farm did not pros- 
per as she desired. 

At last they had a quarrel about the old rooms upon 
which Mrs. Thwaites wanted to spend some money, 
and restore to their original style. He went to the 
nearest inn to solace himself, and returned home not 
sober. This enraged the wife beyond endurance. She 
had railed at him, taunted him with living upon her 
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money and spending it in drink, and in the end he had 
left the house — her bitter words ringing in his mud- 
dled brain. Ashamed and hurt, he had gone away and 
tried to earn a living; but illness had seized him, he 
had been unable to get work, and had at length with 
difficulty tramped home, to throw himself upon his 
wife's mercy. When he reached the neighbourhood, 
afraid of being recognised in his pitiable state, he had 
hidden by day and crawled on by night, his sickness, 
from exposure, fatigue, and want of nourishment, 
gaining upon him hourly, so that if we had not, as we 
say, "chanced'* to come upon him, he would proba- 
bly have died at the threshold of his home. 

We went often to Hartdale after that; the shut-up 
rooms were prepared for us, and as soon as Mr. 
Th wai tes was sufficiently recovered, we entered upon 
our coveted lodgings. Mrs. Thwaites treats us as 
honoured guests, and though we have not yet un- 
earthed the ghost of a ghost, both Kate and I think the 
happiest part of every year is that spent at Hartdale 
HaU. 
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HOW DICKY 
KEPT CHRISTMAS. 

DICKY lived in a garret with an old woman 
whom he was told to call "Grannie/* She was 
not a nice, sweet, kind Grannie; but rough and dirtjr 
and often verv cruel to Dicky. When he got out of 
school he had to sell evening papers in the streets; 
and if he had not as many pennies to give her as she 
thought he ought to have she woidd not give him 
any food. So Dicky often went to bed hungry, and 
got up again both hungry and cold, because Grannie 
rolled herself up in all the blankets on winter nights, 
and Dicky had nothing but an old, thin shawl. 

Still it was worse to be in the garret quite alone than 
with Grannie ; and one evening, one Christmas Eve, 
when Grannie said she was going "to keep Christ- 
mas *' with Betsey Foggett, and went off, taking all 
the money Dicky had brought in, and leaving him 
without either food or a cancfle, the poor boy sat down 
and cried for loneliness. It was too cold in the streets 
to play about, at least unless you had a warm coat, or a 
m uffler — or something to keep the fi*ost from pinch- 
ing. Most of the boys had gone home, or to some 
friend's, "to keep Christmas"; and Dicky wished, 
sadly enough — for he knew it was no use wishing — 
that every one in the world did not "keep" Christ- 
mas; but that some one would give him a bit — just 
a little bit . He wondered what it meant, and what it 
felt like to keep Christmas. Something very nice, he 
was sure — something like being warm all through 
and having a cup of cocoa and a bun all to yourself, 
like that day when a lady had taken him into a beauti- 
ful place, lighted and warm and ftdl of delicious 
smells, a red-letter day in Dicky's short life. He 
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had often waited near that beautiful shop since, 
hoping that the lady might do it again. But she never 
came. 

Dicky sat as near as he could to the little bit of fire 
to try to get warm before he went to bed. It was 
terrioly lonely up in the garret. The wind roared in 
the chimney tike a wild beast ; the flickering fire made 
queer-shaped shadows on the low walls. He tried 
not to feel afraid and to think of something else. And 
the only nite thing he had to think of — beside the 
cocoa and bun day — was a big white house to which 
he often went with his papers, and where they used 
to give him a penny instead of a half-penny for the 
paper. This house was outside the town — and so 
was the street in which Dicky lived; but Dicky's 
home was just on the edge of the town — while the 
house stood nearly a mile away in the midst of a 
beautiful garden. There were pretty, happy-looking 
children at this house. Dicky had seen them in the 
garden when he went with his papers; and all round 
the front of the house was a broad verandah (but he 
did not know it was called a verandah of course), 
where a lady often sat in summer time, and smiled 
kindly when she gave him a penny. Dicky liked 
going there. He used to think that heaven itself 
could not be nicer than this large white house, with 
green grass and trees and beautiful flowers all about 
it — and the kind lady waiting outside to smile when 
you went up to the door. And so now, as Dicky sat 
shivering and whimpering — for he was very miser- 
able — he tried to think of the house which was like 
heaven. He wondered how the people there " kept 
Christmas *' ; and all at once he thought he would go 
and see. There would be lights in all the windows. 
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and perhaps some of the blinds woidd be up, and he 
might be able to sec inside. One afternoon he had 
seen inside, when it was dark; and the room had 
looked so lovely and wonderful, just in the glimpse 
he had. Yes, he would go. It was so lonely here, 
and he could not get warm by this wretched fire. 

H e picked up his cap, pulled his ragged litde jacket 
as close as he could about his ears and ran downstairs 
and into the street. Bright moonlight made every- 
thing white and distinct. It was bitterly cold, but not 
so bad as in the garret, Dick thought — and run- 
ning would make him warm. 

When Dicky came to the house which he thought 
like Heaven, he crept quite close to one window after 
another; but all the blinds were down, and he could 
see nothing — except a glare of light through the 
blinds. Many of the windows opened on the veran- 
dah, and he went to each one, hoping ^ — oh ! how he 
hoped that somewhere they would be a litde crack or 
cranny which he could see through. But he could sec 
nothing ! At one window, however, he could hear 
voices — children's voices, and merry laughter. 
Dicky threw himself on the ground, with his face 
close to the glass. It was nice even to hear the happy 
voices. But tears came to the child's eyes and trickled 
down his cheeks, making white lines on his dirty 
litde face. Oh! why, thought Dicky — why did 
every one "keep " Christmas, and not give some to 
other people ? How nice it must be to be inside — 
in the light and warmth, and to laugh and play and be 
happy I But — he said to himself that if he was inside, 
and a poor boy was shivering and hungry outside, he 
wouldn't keep Christmas all to himself. Dicky was 
quite sure that Christmas meant as well as other 
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things — something good to eat Suddenly, 

as he crouched in the dark verandah, close to the 
window, he heard low voices near to him, and then 
the leaves of the evergreens rusded, and the frosty 
ground crackled beneath their footsteps, as two men 
moved cautiously along among the bushes j ust below 
the verandah. Dicky kept very still, lying low in the 
shadow, and they did not see him. But he could see 
their faces, as they glanced up at the window; and he 
heard one man say to the other — " Come on. Bill ! 
It'll be an easy job. They are all in there ! " 
Dicky had lived long enough to have heard of 
thieves and house-breakers, and he knew in an in- 
stant that these were bad men. He was rather 
frightened, because he knew they would punish him 
if they caught him spying on them; but he was a 
brave little kd, and he thought he must find out what 
they were going to do. So he crawled after them on 
on his hands and knees, keeping well in the dark 
shadow, until he saw them climb into the verandah 
and set to work with some tools on a window. It was 
opened very easily — it seemed to Dicky — and in a 
moment the two men were inside the room. They 
shut the window behind them, but they had left the 
blind pushed to one side, and Dicky, crawling up to 
the glass, could see into the room . " Oh ! " he gasped, 
for it was such a beautiful place ; and there was a table 
with a white cloth on it, and silver and glass and plates 
and dishes and flowers — and oh I such a lot of food 
— just like the beautiful shop windows in town, 
where he sometimes stood looking at the pies and 
cakes, and hams and oranges and sweets, but even 
beautifiiller. And it seemed very strange to the poor, 
hungry little boy that the two men did not take any 
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notice of these things, but were seizing all the spoons 
and forks and cramming them into a black bag. 

" Look sharp, Bill ! " said one man ; " they'll be back 
soon ! " and then Dicky knew that there was no time 
to lose. He flew back to the window where he had 
first been, and knocked upon it. The first time he 
knocked no one heard him. He waited till the voices 
inside were quieter for a moment, and then rapped 
loudly. It was a long way from the dining-room 
window, and he did not thirikthe thieves would hear 
him. Still, he was afraid they might, and looked 
nervously over his shoulder as he stood shivering, 
and rapping on the glass. 

Suddenly the blind inside was drawn up, the win- 
dow thrown open, and someone put out a hand and 
caught Dicky by the collar roughly. 

" You young rascal ! What do you mean by coming 
knocking at gentlemen's 'ouses in this sort of way ? " 
said Thomas the footman, who thought every ragged 
little boy was a rascal. Dicky, dazzled and bewildered 
could hardly speak. There was such a blaze of light 
— and such a wonderful thing that he could hardly 
believe his eyes, when they were not too dazzled to 
look. For there right in the middle of the room was 
a green tree growing, and the tree was hung all over 
with lights, and glittering things, and white snow — 
which did not seem to be melting, even though there 
was a big fire, and the room was quite warm. 

" What do you mean by it, eh ? ' said the footman, 
shaking him again. But a lady came quickly forward 
and took Dicky's hand. 

" Don't frighten the poor child," she said, kindly. 
" What do you want, my boy ? " 

" Please — m'm — I came to tell you as 'ow two men 
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have got in by a window round there, and are putting 
the knives and forks and things into a bag," stam- 
mered Dicky. 

" Goodness gracious ! all my best silver spoons and 
forks ! " exclaimed the old butler, making for the 
door. Then another strange thing happened. A 
stout old man with a white beard and hair, and rosy 
cheeks, and a wreath of holly berries on his head, and 
a long white coat with a girdle round the middle — 
just like pictures Dicky had seen in shop windows of 
Old Father Christmas, had been standing very 
quietly by the tree. Now he called out, " Wait for me 
Johnson ! Don't give them a chance of getting away. 
You and George go and watch the door, but don't go 
in till you hear Thomas and me at the window. Jane 
— you run round and ring the bell for the stablemen. 
You are speaking the truA — ^youngster ? " The old 
man had thrown oiFhis long white coat, and he looked 
quite thin, and not old at all, but for his white hair 
and beard. Dicky stared at him in amazement. "Yes, 
sir I " he said, " they're in that there room where aU 
the grub is on the table — but they didn't touch that. 
They only " 

But the funny Father Christmas had already dis- 
appeared through the window, followed by Thomas 
the footman ; and the lady drew Dicky nearer the fire 
and asked him what he was doing outside the house, 
and how he came to see the thieves ; and while Dicky 
told his story the children gathered round to listen. 
"I only wanted to see how people kept Christmas, 
please, ma'am," said Dicky. " It was so cold and dark 
— and Grannie had gone out, and I got afeared of 
the noises. I didn't mean to do no 'arm, please, m'm." 

"Poor boy I you haven't done any harm — but a 
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great deal of good. Come, and get warm. Are you 
hungry ? " she asked. 

Dicky's lips trembled. **Yes, please, m*m. Fm 
always *ungry," he said. 

The lady turned away, with tears in her eyes, and 
spoke to one of the servants, who was standing^ near 
the door. And in a few minutes Dicky found him- 
self in a large beautiful kitchen, sitting at a table, with 
a plate of delicious meat before him; and was told to 
eat as much as ever he liked. ** As much as I like ! " 
repeated Dicky, scarcely believing that such a thing 
could be true. 

And while he sat enjoying the best meal he had ever 
had in his life, he heard the servants talking, and tell- 
ing how the master and Thomas had rushed in upon 
the thieves by the window, and the butler and George 
the coachman by the dining-room door at the same 
moment, and had caught them both, and taken them 
down to the stables and locked'them into the saddle- 
room until the policemen came. 

"And only just in time, too," said the butler. 
" They were clearing away the last of my spoonsand 
forks, and would have got off in another second. 
You've done me a good turn for once in your life, 
young man, and ril not forget it;" and he nodded 
kindly to Dicky — who thought that the gentleman 
in black must be very rich if he owned all those spoons 
and forks ; and he wondered, too, why he sat down in 
the kitchen, and did not go back to the lady and 
children. 

Then, by-and-by, when his supper was over, and 
Dicky supposed he would be told to go home, he 
was taken back to the room where the tree was grow- 
ing. Father Christmas was there, and came up to 
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Dicky and put his hand on his shoulder : " Well, my 
boy," he said, kindly, " I hope you are not hungry 
now ! " 

"And, Dicky, Fm going to give you mv new cart 
and horse ofFthe Christmas tree," said a boy, about 
his own age, coming up with a lovely cart and horse 
in his arms. 

"And you shall have my book," said another. 

"And rU give you my baby doll," said a pretty 
little girl, putting a baby nearly as bigas herself into 
Dicky's arms. 

He stood in the midst of them all, silent and con- 
fused. Then, big tears came slowly into his eyes, and 
rolled down his cheeks. " Please m'm," he said, with 
a little sob, looking up at the lady, who had come 
near; " it's no use for me to take them things 'ome. 
She'd pawn 'em all. I'd never see 'em no more." 

Then the lady spoke in a low voice to Father Christ- 
mas; and he nodded, and then said to Dicky: 
" Would you like to stay with us, Dicky, and learn to 
be a gardener, or a stable boy, instead or selling news- 
papers?" 

And every one can guess, withoutany telling, what 
answer Dicky made. 

So he slept that very night in a nice warm bed made 
up for him in the coachman's cottage; and as the old 
woman he called Grannie was quite willing to part 
with him for a little money, Dicky never went back 
to the wretched garret which had been his home, but 
had as happy a life as any boy could desire. 

And after that he kept many a Christmas with the 
family who lived in the big white house. 
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WANTED: 
A GENERAL. 

NOT to command armies, but to serve house- 
holds ; not to fight battles, but to cook dinners. 
It is the great want ofthe age. Considered from the 
socio-economic point of view, the Servant Question 
is of first-class importance. The interest of it is as 
perennial as the diflSculty, and one need hardly 
apologise for a contribution — however small — to 
its solution. It is a favourite sarcasm that the topics 
of feminine conversation are always (if men are not 
present) dress and domestic servants. Into the thril- 
ling subject of the ethics of dress, I cannot enter now; 
but that their servants should be discussed and redis- 
cussed when mistresses meet, is surely neither 
wonderful nor blameworthy. The comfort of in- 
numerable families depends upon the servants who 
are, more or less, part of them. I have heard a 
charming woman (whose courtesy to her servants 
was unfailing) remark that the one trouble of her 
married life was the diflSculty of keeping good ser- 
vants. I know a singularly able woman who conducts 
her household in an exemplary manner, and who is 
in a perpetual state of * changing servant.* Her 
valuable time and energies are wasted; her intel- 
lectual powers frittered away; her temper tried by 
this ever-recurring vexation. An acquaintance wrote 
the other day from the West-end of London that she 
had to find six new servants at once. If onethinksof 
all the trouble that this sort of thing involves — of 
the constant disorganisations of households and the 
tediousness of getting servants * into one's own ways ' 
only — to find too probably that the new servant is as 
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unsatisfactory as the old, or if satisfactory is not 
satisfied and soon * wants a change,' it will not seem 
surprising that many women have the servant ques- 
tion haunting them every hour — crowding out of 
their minds literature, art, politics, science, to the dis- 
gust of their menkind. 

Wise women keep domestic difficulties as much as 
possible to themselves. But when the new parlour- 
maid mislays the master's papers, the new housemaid 
hangs his coat on the wrong peg, orworst of all, when 
the new cook does not season his favourite dishes to 
his taste, the philosophy of that wonderful creature 
Man is apt to be disturbed, and he flings the scornful 
question at his wife. * How is it, that after all these 
years you cannot even manage to keep a house com- 
fortable.?' 

The most disastrous case is that of the humbler 
families who only keep one servant, *the general,' 
who is always so badly * wanted.' In fact, the whole 
difficulty of the servant question increases as one 
descends in the social scale. We are told that in Royal 
households there is rarely a change of servants; and 
old retainers are much oftener found in noblemen's 
or country gentlemen's families than among the 
middle classes. And the reason I believe to be, that 
when a professional housekeeper is at the head of 
the household, she knows what each servant can do 
and ought to do and does not expect too much. A 
mistress, who is also * the lady of the house,' seldom 
enters into the question from the servant's point of 
view; the working housekeeper, or even the 
* superior ' housekeeper has more sympathy with the 
servants than the lady has, understands them better 
and treats them better. If this is the case as I believe 
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it to be, the solution of the present difficulty lies in 
the hands of the mistresses. 

They must, by force of sympathy, put themselves 
in the servants* place, find out what it is that makes 
domestic service so distasteful to the young women of 
to-day, and set themselves to fit their household ar- 
rangements to modem — not to any * old-fashioned,* 
however excellent, ideals of servants. It is said that 
* to go into service * is coming to be the last resource 
— the resource only of the incapable. Why is this 
the case ? At the Women's Congress the question 
was discussed, but the combined wisdom of the lead- 
ing women of the world left it very much where it was. 
Some of the remedies proposed — for instance, that 
servants should live out, and only come into the 
house for certain hours to do their daily tasks — 
seemed worse than the disease. Some of the reasons 
given for the dislike of domestic service were very 
far-fetched. One speaker argued that girls shrink 
fi-om the idea of being nurses and parlourmaids be- 
cause young men despise them for taking up menial 
work. Since when, I would ask, have pretty parlour- 
maids and good cooks ceased to be attractive to the 
male sex ? Is it not one of our greatest grievances that 
the nice servants always get married ? 

Domestic service has come to be unpopular, I be- 
lieve, because mistresses have not understood that 
the women who serve them have changed, just as 
every institution, every class of persons, every mode 
of lire has changed. Why should the mistress be for 
ever complaining that there are no * old-fashioned 
servants ' to be had nowadays ? Of course there are 
not. Why should the servants be old-fashioned any 
more than her own gowns or her own daughters ? 
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She wears crinolines and spoon bonnets no longer. 
Her girls have ready-made opinions on every matter 
in heaven and earth — matters which she would have 
blushed to speak of at their age ; and they are strong 
and bright and independent, and justasdelightfiilas 
girls always were. But they will not be homely, senti- 
mental, shy to please any one. It is not the fashion 
in girls. And the young woman who goes into ser- 
vice has been taught that she must stand up for 
herself and have * her rights.* Who shall blame her 
if she wants more holidays, and liberty in all ways 
that were asked for by * old-fashioned servants* in 
the days when tyranny and servility towards and 
from women were the rule of the road ? 

The lady who expects thegirlof five-and-twenty to 
have the qualities she remembers in her mother's 
servants a quarter of a century ago is doomed to dis- 
appointment. The girl may be a good or a bad 
servant; but she is the outcome of a new age, and 
must be met by new methods. Sympathy, sympathy, 
sympathy ! It is the only key to the difficulty of the 
domestic problem. Let the mistress imagine the 
endless tasks we ask of our maids, and ask also that 
they shall be done always cheerfully and civilly, how- 
ever tired or troubled they may be. Let her picture 
one of her daughters, placed among strangers, 
required to perform monotonous daily duties with- 
out a moment's relaxation or amusement; let her 
imagine herself \n a hot kitchen constantly cooking 
dainties for other people to eat, and only allowed to 
go out once a week, and she will not wonder at the 
demand made by modern servants for * days out * and 
* free evenings.' Servants ought to have much more 
fresh air and leisure than they have — not less; and 
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if I were a cook I shoxild insist upon having at least 
an hour a day in the open air. Mistresses forget, also, 
how much more complex life is than it used to be. 
Every littleluxury of refinement, the daily baths, the 
more frequent meals, not to mention the constant 
comings and goings, and business and bustle of 
modern life all give more work to the servants. Even 
^nice' people are much too exacting in all they 
require; when the maids get with mistresses who are 
not nice, their lot is truly no$ a happy one. 

As fdr the unfortunate and much maligned 
^general,* I know households where she is at work 
m>m early to late — cleaning, washing, cooking, 
running up and down — until one wonders that 
human nature ever endures such slavery, not that it 
sometimes rebels. The lady may help — dust the 
drawing-room ornaments, or make the pastry. But 
she goes out, sees her friends, and has her evenings 
free to spend in the society of her husband. 

The * general* is, I know, often incompetent, un- 
gratefuiand worse. But she is also much too hardly 
worked and too little considered. The remedy is, of 
course, that the mistresses should do more of the 
work themselves. 

The secret of happiness in human life, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, William Morris and others have told us, is 
to take pleasure in one's worky not to divide life into so 
much work, so much pleasure. A mistress who has 
sympathy with her maid will help her to find pleasure 
in keeping a house in beautiful order, will teach her 
that the preparation of food is one of the essential arts 
of life, and that ministering to the wants of others is 
the noblest and most womanly of duties. Surely it 
is not impossible for woman, now in the day of her 
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emancipation, to change the present chaotic state of 
the servant question into happy and harmonious 
conditions and so achieve the crowning triumph of 
civilisation. It needs onlv commonsense, patience, 
imagination and the fruit of imagination — s}rm-> 
pathjr. 
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COUSIN SIMON'S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

COUSIN Simon himself was a rich old bachelor, 
who lived in a beautiful, large, old-fashioned 
house in a beautiful garden far away from smoke and 
noise and everything disagreeable. But I don't think 
that his fine house and his grand garden made him at 
all happy, for he had no one to share them with him; 
no one to say how nice the things were, nor to enjoy 
anything; no one to laugh and talk and dance up and 
downstairs, and race about the garden, and love the 
flowers. And you know that there is very little 
pleasure in having the most beautiful things in the 
world all to yourself. So Cousin Simon grew very 
melancholy and sulky; his servants were afraid of 
him because he was so cross, and his neighbours 
disliked him because he was never friendly with any- 
body ; and he lived a lonely, stupid life in the midst 
of his money and great possessions. 

The chief reason why Cousin Simon was so bad- 
tempered and disagreeable was that some years 
before he had been very much disappointed, and had 
lost what he wanted more than anything else. But 
then, of course, we all have disappointments, and 
don't always get what we want, and that is a bad 
reason for being sulky all the rest of one's life. Cousin 
Simon had wanted to marry a pretty cousin of his, but 
she liked a poor sailor better, and chose him instead. 
Then her husband had to go to sea, and she had a 
hard life with her three litde children; and once or 
twice asked Cousin Simon to help her a little — and 
he refused . For though he did not know what to do 
with his money, he would not give a penny to the 
woman who had disappointed him. And then she 
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became ill; and her husband had been shipwrecked 
and very unfortunate, and had little money to send 
her, and at last she died, leaving her children to the 
care of her kind and faithful servant — Amelia. 

Amelia had been with "Miss Mary" — as she 
always called her mistress — when she was a pretty 
young lady, living near Calverley Grange, Cousin 
Simon's house; and Amelia knew all about Cousin 
Simon, and used to talk to the children of the beauti- 
ful place where their mother's cousin lived, until the 
children looked upon it as a sort of fairyland of every- 
thing that was beautiful. Amelia often had to wait 
a very long time for her wages ; but she loved " Miss 
Mary" and Miss Mary's children too much ever to 
leave them, and after their mother's death took care 
of them when their father was at sea, just as a second 
mother would have done. 

They lived in a tiny brick house — like a box. It 
would all have gone into one of Cousin Simon's 
rooms and left plenty of space. And in this tiny 
brick box lived Clvtie, the eldest child, eleven years 
old — (she was caUed " Clytemnestra," after one of 
her father's ships, but no one could remember such 
a long name); Willie, aged nine, and little Robin, 
who was only four, and a great pet; Fatima, a white 
Persian kitten with blue eyes ; and Pat, a shorthaired 
Irish terrier, besides Amelia and Captain Collins 
when he came home. So you may be sure that this 
little house was never lonely or dull — like Cousin 
Simon's big one. 

Well, the party I am going to tell you about hap- 
pened in this way. One Christmas Eve, when 
Captain Collins was at sea, Amelia and the children 
were busy making their little house pretty with six- 
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pennyworth of holly which Amelia had bought in the 
market. She wanted the children to have a merry 
Christmas, and she and Clytie had polished all the 
coppers and brasses and cleaned the furniture till 
there was not a speck to be seen; and then they broke 
ofF sprays of holly, and Amelia got the steps out of 
the yard and climbed up them to stick the holly over 
the pictures and on the gas brackets in the parlour. 

" We must keep a bit for the kitchen too," said 
Clytie; and so they returned to the kitchen, Clytie 
carrying all that was left of the holly, Amelia with the 
steps, Willie and Robin, Pat and Fatima here and 
there and everywhere. 

Whether it was that the fitful flickering fire-light 
confused her, or whether Pat or Fatimer got in her 
way, poor Amelia could never tell; but a dreadful 
thing happened. She was on the top step, and had 
just hung the last bit of greenery to a nail in the 
kitchen ceiling, when her foot slipped as she began to 
come down the steps, and she fell heavily to the 
ground. 

There was a terrified scream from the children, but 
Amelia lay so still that Clytie was frightened. " Don*t 
cry, 'Melia ! " said little Robin, crawling to kiss her. 
It was what every one said to him if he fell. " Don't 
cry ! but get up and be a man." 

'Melia j ust opened her eyes and tried to smile at him, 
but could not speak, and her eyes closed again. 

" Do you think she is dead ? " whispered Willie, his 
rosy face tur ni ng pale. 

Clytie put her finger on 'Melia's rough cheek. 
" No," she whispered ; " mother's face was quite cold 
when she was dead, and 'Melia's isn't. Oh ! Willie, 
run to the chemist's shop at the corner, and ask Mr. 
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Jones to come. You know where we used to get 
mother's medicine." 

Willie and Pat hurried ofF. Clytie got a cushion and 
put it under 'Melia's head, and Fatima played with 
the tassels, and was quite delighted; while Robin 
would keep on kissing poor 'Melia, and begging her 
to " get up and be a man ! " 

Mr. Jones came as quickly as he could, and soon 
brought Amelia round from the faint caused by her 
fall, and by the pain she was in. But he found that 
her leg was broken, and sent Willie and Pat out again 
to tell his assistant to telephone for the ambulance. 
She must be taken at once to the hospital, he said. 

When Amelia heard this, she tried to make Mr. 
Jones see that it was impossible. " I can't leave these 
children," she said, in her weak voice. But Clytie, 
sobbing, begged 'Melia to go to the hospital. They 
always mended people's bones there better than 
anywhere she knew. " I can take care of the house, 
and of Robin, for a day or two. I know I can," 
she insisted; and 'Melia, half-unconscious still, 
was carefully lifted into the ambulance and taken 
away. 

Mr. Jones patted Clytie on the head, and told her 
she was a sensible little girl; gave Willie and Robin 
each sixpence for a Christmas-box, and went away. 

And then — oh ! how miserably empty and lonely 
the little house seemed without 'Melia ! They had 
never been without her for a day; and it was 
wretched. They sat by the kitchen fire, and Clytie 
tried hard to cheer the boys. But Willie's face grew 
graver and graver, and Robin cried outright. Pat 
went sniffing about the kitchen, and then looking up 
at Clytie and Willie to ask wherever 'Melia had gone 
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— in a most distracted fashion; and even Fatima did 
not seem happy, and coiled herself up and went to 
sleep instead of scrambling all over the place. 

" Sha'n't we have any plum-pudding at all ?'* Robin 
said at last, ** and won't Santa Claus come ? " 

" 'Melia was going to make the pudding this even- 
ing," said Clytie. "The things are all ready; but / 
can't make it. And — and — I'm afraid Santa Claus 
won't come if 'Melia isn't here." 

"Does she get up and open the door for him ?" 
asked Robin. "And couldn't you?" 

" Oh ! but ' Melia says he never zomt,% if the children 
are awake," said Clytie, who had rather a mixed idea 
herself about 'Melia and the Saint who got the credit 
of sending the various little treasures which had 
always filled their stockings on Christmas Day. 

" It won't be like Christmas at all," said Willie. 
"Every one goes somewhere to a party — to their 
uncle's, or grandmother's, or somewhere, if they 
have no plum-pudding and no presents at home. 
I think it's a shame ! " 

Robin began to cry again; and suddenly a bright 
idea came into Clytie's busy little brain. ** I know ! " 
she cried. " We'll go to Cousin Simon's to-morrow, 
and tell him about 'Melia, and that we had no plum- 
pudding. There is sure to be plenty there — and he 
will be so surprised and so pleased ! " 

" Will he ? And do you know how to get there } " 
asked Willie, flushing with excitement. 

" Oh, yes ! 'Melia has often told me about it. We 
just go to the landing-stage, and cross by the ferry, 
and then walk to Calverley Grange ; or perhaps there 
is an omnibus, or something. I m sure we can find 
the way." 
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** And will he give us something nice, like Santa 
Claus ?" asked Robin. 

" Oh, yes; he is very rich, and you know how nice 
everything is there. He has real horses in the stable, 
and cows and hens, and everything, and he is our 
cousin, so he is sure to be glad to see us on Christmas 
Day," said Clytie, delighted with her own idea, and 
to see how it had consoled Willie and Robin. 

So they all went to bed quite excited at the thought 
of the expedition to see Cousin Simon, and almost as 
happy as usual. 

In the morning, however, Clytie felt that it was a 
great responsibility, and her heart almost sank with- 
in her. There was so much to think of; and then, as 
she could not get the fire to light, they had only cold 
milk and bread-and-butter lor breakfast, and felt 
forlorn and comfortless in the dreary kitchen. 

After breakfast Robin had to be dressed in his 
Sunday clothes, and Willie to be persuaded to put on 
his overcoat and warm gloves; and at last Clytie 
made herself as tidy as she could, pushing her pretty, 
soft curls under her little black bonnet, and with the 
two sixpences Mr Jones had given them carefully 
pushed into her glove. 

Willie had brushed Pat to make him look his best: 
and at the last moment the children decided that they 
could not leave Fatima to spend Christmas Day 
alone, so they put her into the little basket in which 
Clytie had already placed a carefully wrapped up 
parcel. 

And then they were all ready. It was early still. 
I don't think Cousin Simon was even out of bed yet, 
and I am quite sure he never dreamt of the party he 
was to have that very day ! and there was bright sun- 
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shine, though it was cold and frosty, when Clyde — 
with Robin holding one hand, and the basket carried 
carefully in the other — and Willie and Pat, set out 
from the little house. They took the omnibus to the 
landing-stage, and the conductor smiled when he 
heard Fatima mew, and asked the children where 
they were going. "To spend Christmas Day with 
Cousin Simon,* said Willie, cheerfully ; and Robin 
chirped and chattered all the way — delighted with 
his ride in the omnibus. 

Then there was the sail across the river in the ferry- 
steamer; and then Clytie had only one sixpence left. 
There were a great many omnibuses and tramcars 
waiting, and she went to one of the drivers and asked 
if there was an omnibus to Calverley Grange. 

"Lor bless ye — no ! " said the man, stamping his 
feet to keep them warm. "There's nothing to 
Calverley but the train, and not many of them." 

Clytie ventured to ask what the railway-fare would 
be. " Well, it's seven or eight miles. It'll be seven- 
pence each ! " said the driver, and as his time was up he 
climbed to his seat, shook the reins, and jingled away. 

The train was impossible, thought Clytie ; but they 
could hardly walk seven or eight miles ! What was 
to be done ? At that moment a good-natured woman 
with two or three children in her arms, or holding to 
her skirts, came up to the little group. " Where do 
you want to go. Missy .?" she said, kindly. 

"To Calverley." 

"Well, if you go in this 'bus as far as it goes, you 
won't have so very far to walk," said the woman ; and 
Clytie, thanking her very much, felt quite happy 
once more as the party settled themselves in the 
omnibus — Robin on her knee, and Fatima in the 
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basket on his knee, and Pat on Willie's. Pat liked 
the omnibus less than the others. He wanted to run 
up and down among the people's legs; and was ex- 
cited, and wondered where in the world they were all 
going to, and why they got into this noisy jingling 
box instead of having a nice run in the roads. But 
when Willie scolded him for jumping down, and 
Clytie looked gravely into his eyes and told him to 
be good, he made up his mind that it was no use 
worrying and fretting. If his master and mistress 
knew what they were about, it was all right. So he 
sat still, only keeping very wide awake — his ears 
cocked, and his eyes watching all that went on. 

Fatima did not like the whole business, and had 
been making sad little sounds ever since they set out 
— every now and then trying to push up the lid of 
the basket. Then the children would whisper to her 
through the basket — (which Clytie dared not let 
Robin open, though he wanted iust to peep in and 
see if Fatima was "quite comfy' ) — and she would 
be quiet for a few minutes. 

The drive in the omnibus lasted half-an-hour, and 
when the omnibus stopped, and they all got out, the 
conductor told them that they had a longish walk, 
but that they could not miss the way. They must 
keep on along the high road ; the village of Calverley 
was about three miles off, and The Grange was just 
beyond the village. 

But they had not walked at all yet, and did not feel 
afraid of only three miles. Clytie had paid the last 
sixpence for their fares, but that did not trouble her 
either, for Cousin Simon would lend them a shilling 
to go home with she was sure, and 'Melia would send 
it bu:k to him by post. 
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For Clytie had never thought that there would be 
any difficulty in getting to Cousin Simon's in time for 
dinner, and home agam by bed-time. And she was 
very much startled when she saw by a church clock 
that it was after one when they set out for their long 
walk, and they were all beginning to feel hungry. 
Clytie — wise little woman — had put some biscuits 
in Willie's pocket and in her own, and they ate these 
as they walked, and for the first hour it seemed very 
pleasant. The sun was bright, and the road hard and 
dry, and on the hedges and oare trees the thin coating 
of snow looked like silver lacework against the blue 
sky. But Robin could not walk fest, and by-and-by 
he got very tired, and they all sat down on a big stone 
by a gateway to rest. 

"Aren't we at Cousin Simon's yet ?" poor Robin 
asked every five minutes when they had set out once 
more. Then the clouds began to gather about the 
sun and it grew very cold, and as they were all too 
tired to run and so keep themselves warm, they 
became more and more miserable. The basket on 
Clytie's arm seemed much heavier than when she left 
home, and Fatima kept up her melancholy cry all the 
time. Pat had grown tired of scamperi ng and tearing 
about, and trotted at Willie's side, looking as if he 
thought it was quite time to be going home to dinner, 
whatever anyone else thought, and at last Robin 
began to cry, and said he couldn't walk any more, 
" his legs was nearly broken." 

What was to be done ? 

Willie was beginning to get cross. " I don't know 
why we came such a long way. You shouldn't have 
come when you didn't know how long it would take, 
Clytie!" 
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"Why didn't you say so before we left home ?" 
Clytie answered, reproachfully. " I never thought 
it could be so far, the way 'Melia always talked," and 
her brave little heart sank, and she began to feel 
frightened. Supposing — just supposing — that 
Cousin Simon should not be glad to see them ? And, 
even if he was very glad and very kind, however 
should they get home again that night.? It was 
beginning to get dusk already. 

For they had to walk so slowly now. Clytie tried to 
carry Robin; but he was too heavy for either her or 
Willie — and there was nothing for it but to take 
each one hand, and help the little chap on by cheering 
words as much as possible. And at last they reached 
the village of Calverley. There were lights in the 
cottage windows, and bright fires could be seen when 
a door opened. " I wish Cousin Simon lived here," 
said Robin, at every house they came to. 

Clytie asked a man they met how far it was to 
Calverley Grange. "Only a matter of a hundred 
yards or so to the lodge," he said. "You're a bit 
tired. Missy ! But you'll soon be at home now ! " 
for he thought they must be staying with the gar- 
dener or coachman. 

So on they trudged, and soon reached the big iron 
gates of which 'Melia had told them. The lodge 
was in darkness, for all the family were gone to a 
friend's house; and the children pushed open a side 
gate, and went very slowly and timidly up the wide 
avenue. The moon was just rising, and the tall bare 
trees made strange black shadows upon the white 
ground. 

It seemed a long time before they turned a bend of 
the avenue and came in sight of the big house — 
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looking so big, so awful to the three wearjr, frightened 
children. 

There was a light over the door inside, and they 
crept nervously up the wide steps into the porch. 

" Oh, Clytie, are you sure this is G>usin Simon's ? " 
said Willie under his breath. " Do you think we 
ought to ring the bell ?" 

Robin began to whimper. " Do go in, Clytie 1 Tsc 
wcold!" 

Indeed, it was no use to hesitate now when they had 

come so hr. Clytie stood on tiptoe and pulled the 

bell. It slipped from her almost numbed fingers, 

and clanged in a furious peal through the sUent 

house. 

• • • • • 

Cousin Simon had just sat down in his mnd, warm, 
brilliantly-lighted room to his lonely dinner. The 
table was covered with beautiful silver and adorned 
with choice flowers, as it always was. One might 
have thought he expected visitors, everything was so 
fine. But nothing of the kind. Cousin Simon liked 
to know that his table was fit for a lord to sit at every 
day ; but for all that he was so used to grandeur that it 
gave him no particular pleasure. 

" Do you expect any company for Christmas, sir ? ** 
his housekeeper had said a day or two before. 

" Company ! " he had growled. " No, certainly not. 
Why should one be made uncomfortable because it 
is Christmas ?" and the housekeeper, who had not 
been with him long, had called him "an old bear," 
and had not dared to ask if she might have her only 
daughter to come and see her on Christmas Day. 

So no one had wished him a merry Christmas; he 
had given no Christmas-boxes, nor received any. He 
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had not made one child happy for the sake of the 
blessed Child who came to teach all men to be happy 
on the first Christmas Day. You may think how 
surljr and gloomy he looked as he sat alone at the head 
of his table. 

Johnson, the butler, who had been at Calverley 
Grange a great many years, and had known 'Melia 
and pretty Miss Mary — his master's cousin and the 
mother of Clytie and Willie and Robin — had put 
the soup on the table and was pouring out a glass of 
wine, when clang, clang, went the front-door bell, so 
startling him that he spilled some wine on the beauti- 
ful clean cloth. 

" Stupid ! " growled Cousin Simon. " Go and see 
who it is — coming to the house and ringing in that 
insolent way." 

Johnson hastened to the hall, and there saw a 
strange sight. A little girl dressed in black, looking 
very paleandcold,stoodholdingby the hand a small 
boy, whose pretty face was stained with tears. An- 
other boy Was at her side, gazing about him half in 
fear, halt in curiosity; whileablack-and-tandoghad 
already stretched himself out on the rug in front of 
the blazing fire; and even while Johnson was asking 
what it all meant, a white kitten jumped out of the 
basket on the little girl's arm, and joined the terrier 
before the fire. 

The housekeeper and two or three maids were 
standing round, asking questions. 

**Why, good gracious! Johnson, what's to be 
done ?" said the housekeeper. "They say they're 
master's cousins from Liverpool, and have come 
to spend Christmas with him." 

Johnson made a grimace. "You'd better go and 
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tell him so, then. He sent me out to ask what the row 
was. 

" You can go yourself," answered the housekeeper, 
with a laugh. " It's no business of mine ! ** 

Clyde's eyes filled with tears. " If you please, 
ma'am," she said, " I'll go and tell Cousin Simon my- 
self, if you'll let me." 

Thereupon the butler opened the dining-room 
door, and said, " Miss Mary's children, please, sir, 
from Liverpool, please, sir. They say they've come 
to spend Christmas with you, sir," and before Cousin 
Simon could speak, in walked Clytie and Robin and 
Willie, closely followed by FatimaandPat — who of 
course, were not going to lose sight of them in this 
strange place. 

And Clytie, with the courage of desparation, walked 
straight up to Cousin Simon, and looking at him 
with blue eves which reminded him of her mother, 
said, " 'Melia has broken her leg, Cousin Simon, and 
was taken to the hospital last night. And father's at 
sea, and we had nowhere else to go, so we thought we 
would come and spend Christmas with you. And I 
didn't know it was so far — and, please, it is all my 
fault, and I don't want you to be angry with the lady 
in the hall, or with this gentleman, because they 
couldn't help it — but with me, if you don't want 
us." 

She paused looking at him wistfully. 

Just for a moment Cousin Simon had felt terribly 
angry when Johnson showed in his unexpected 
visitors. But it was not possible even for him, surly 
and hard as he had grown by being so much alone, to 
be cross with the little girl who spoke so gendy, yet 
so bravely, and had eyes which reminded him of his 
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dead cousin Mary whom he had loved more than any 
one in the world. A smile came over his face when she 
spoke of" the lady in the hall," and of" this gentle- 
man.*' 

" Bless the child ! I never said I didn't want you. 
And what is your name my dear ? " 

" I am Clytie, that is short for Clytemnestra Mary. 
And this is Willie, and this is Robin, and our dog is 
Pat, and the kitten Fatima," said Clytie, introducing 
all the party. 

" And Clytie said Cousin Simon would give us some 
plum-puddin', and I'se so hungry," wailed Robin, 
unable to keep back his great desire, and putting his 
little fat hand on Cousin Simon's knee. 

" Of course Cousin Simon will give you some plum- 
pudding," he said, quickly. "Johnson, tell Mrs. 

Bell to take these children's things, and then " 

he hesitated. 

"They can have dinner in Mrs. Bell's room, sir," 
su^ested Johnson. 

"They will have dinner with me," said Cousin 
Simon. " Aren't they my own kin ? " 

"And please," said Willie, "may Pat have some 
water and a bone, and Fatima some milk ? They are 
hungry, too." 

"Certainly," said Cousin Simon, laughing outright, 
as Pat, hearing his name, jumped up and licked the 
master's hand, and Fatima frisked round the legs of 
his chair. It was so long since a dog or a child had 
looked into his face with confidence. 

"Some meat for Pat — at once — and a saucer of 
cream for Fatima," Cousin Simon said quite gravely, 
as the littleparty followed Johnson out of the dining- 
room. 
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A quarter of an hour later dinner began again. 
Cousin Simon at the head of a table which had not 
been so cheerful for many a long year. Clytie was on 
his right hand, with little Robin beside her, and 
Willie on his left, Fatima and Pat on the hearthrug 
fest asleep before the fire. And I cannot tell you how 
much Cousin Simon enjoyed that dinner. He was so 
anxious to give the hungry children plenty to eat that 
he never once grumbled about the cooking, or even 
thought whether things were properly served or not ; 
and he liked to see Robin clap his hands when the 
pudding came in, and he thought Willie had a look 
of the gentleman whose portrait hung over the side- 
board — Cousin Simon's father, and Willie's grand- 
uncle ; and when he watched Clytie's moth erly care of 
Robin, and met the sweet, trusting glance of her blue 
eyes, his own suddenly filled with tears — once or 
twice. 

By-and-by they went into the drawing-room, and 
gathered round the blazing fire. Cousin Simon sat 
m a big arm-chair, and told the children they might 
look at the things about the room to-morrow, it was 
too late now. " But about going home," Clytie began, 
timidly. 

" Oh, nonsense, nonsense ! Time enough to think 
about that," said Cousin Simon, for hehad seen Mrs. 
Bell, and given his orders. 

So when Robin fell asleep on the rug where he had 
sat down to play with Fatima, Johnson came in and 
carried him upstairs, and Clytie went, too, to see him 
safe in bed, as he might waken and be frightened, she 
said. And because Willie was so tired that he could 
hardly keep his eyes open, he bade Cousin Simon 
good-night. "And thank you. Cousin Simon, for a 
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very happy Christmas," he added; "I'm very glad 
now that we came." 

"Well, so am I," said Cousin Simon. 

Then he sat very still, thinking. 

What merry Christmases used to be spent in that old 
house, long ago! He was a lad like Willie when he 
remembered the first time his little Cousin Mary 
came. And every Christmas after that she had spent 
here, until she married. And he had begun to love 
her when she was about as big as Clytie, and had just 
such sweet, thoughtful eyes. He was starded by a 
touch on his arm, and looked round. There stood the 
little girl, with a piece of pink coral in her hand. 

"Cousin Simon, I forgot to give you our Christmas 
present. We brought it for you, because we thought 
it was the nicest wc had, and that you might like it. 
And good- night. Cousin Simon. We've had a very 
merry Christmas, and thank vou very much," 

When she put up her face for a kiss, he held it be- 
tween his hands, and looked into her eyes. " Clytie," 
he said, " do you think you can learn to love me — a 
little.?" 

She put her soft arms around his neck. " Oh, yes! 
I do love you now for being so kind to us. And we 
ought to love everybody at Christmas-time, oughtn't 
we?" 

Another kiss and she had gone. 

Something seemed to have broken in Cousin 
Simon's hard heart. Tears ran down his cheeks as he 
sat in front of the fire; and he determined that he 
would begin a new life, and try to get some love into 
it. 

"Johnson" he said, when the old butler came into 
the room, "you must go to Liverpool first thing in 
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the morning, and let Amelia know that the children 
are here, and are going to stay. Tell her I will write 
to their father. And see that she has everything she 
wants." 

Even when Amelia was better they did not all go 
home at once. The doctor ordered change of air for 
her, and she went to Calverley Grange. You may 
think how happy the children were to see her again. 
As for Cousin Simon, he was never left quite alone in 
his big house any more; but had always one or more 
of his Christmas Party with him. 
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